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EDITORIALS 


A Bloodless Revilution 


Ihe recent reshuffle of power in the Thai 


government can hardly be called a rev-' 


olution. It is more of a strengthening of 
power for Field Marshal Sarit Thanarat. In 
its annual or semi-annual repetitions, Thai- 


land’s revolutions have been characteristically | 


bloodless. The recent reshuffling, being less 
of a revolution, was no exception. : 


Whether viewed as a revolution; or as 
strengthening of the powers of Marshal Sarit, 
the event should be welcome to the free 
world, because it will usher in a_ period 
when the government of the country is going 
to take a strong stand against the Communists. 
In the last few years Communists have made 


great gains in ‘Thailand right under the. 


auspices of the Soviet Embassy. The recent 
exposure of complicity in subversive activities 
by one of the embassy staff members and by 
a Tass News Agency reporter was the main 
reason for bringing about the change. ‘The 
Thai government and military leaders were 
dismayed to learn that the Commuhists 
almost had the run of their country. 


One of the first actions of Marshal Sarit 
was to round up the Commuaists and leftists. 
Typical among these was one Unborn Polakul, 
president of the Thai Press Association who 
early this year led a newsmen group on a 
visit to Soviet Russia. Another newsman 
arrested was a Chinese named Li Kiyong, 


editor of the Chong Nguan Pao. From the 


above-mentioned and other newspaper men 
detained, the Thai authorities found how the 
Communists are strongly intrenched in the 


country’s press and press agencies. What the 


Communists have done in Thailand is only 4 
replica of what they are doing in all the 
countries they want to get their grip on, 
namely, by heavily infiltrating the media of 
mass communication—press, radio, etc. 


The next important step .Marshal Sarit 
will take is to révise the constitution to 
make it difficult for Communists and theit 
sympathizers to operate as political parties. 
Much of his future success will probably de¢ 
pend on how well he can carry out this part 


of his ‘own program. For in Thailand and | 


in many newly established governments in 
Asia and Africa, the Communists and theif 
sympathizers have abused the political powers 
granted to the people to form political parties 
to overthrow the very government which 
grants them freedom of association. General 
de Gaulle of France has recently shown the 
world a formula to write the constitution for 
guarding the government against the Cont 
munist. pestilence. Very likely Thailand 
under Sarit’ will follow a similar line of 
action in its attempt to attain moder# 
statehood. 


When a tail becomes too big, it cannot be wagged.—Chinese Proverb 
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A Good Lesson to Leftist Intellectuals 


lsewhere in this number is a review of Dr, 

Zhivago, a book which has made the 
Soviet writer, Boris Pasternak, world famous, 
With this book, Pasternak has won the Nobel 
Prize for literature. If he were allowed by 
the Soviet authorities to cash in on his forty- 
one thousand U.S. dollars, of prize. inoney, 
his book would. probably never have been 
known to many but the most avid readers, 
because it is a thickish tome with a mean- 
dering plot. But as he was forced to give 
up this much coveted prize, his book became 
a best seller overnight: Though the Tass 
news agency has announced that Soviet 
authorities had declared that he is free to 
leave the country, Pasternak would not likely 
dare go to stockholm for his prize. ~ 


This should be a good lesson to the 
leftist intellectuals. From their ivory tower in 
the free world society, they too often under- 
value the. liberty and freedom they enjoy. 
The four freedoms are to them as natural.as 
the air they breathe. They have no idea, or 
rather they refuse to believe, that in countries 
under Communist rule, such freedoms are 
denied to all people. When confronted with 
facts, they like to entertain the wishful think- 
ing that they would. be different and that 
when the Communists take over their country, 
they would be the favorite sons of the 
revolution. They could enjoy the freedom, 
though it be denied to the “reactionaries” 
and bourgeoisie. The leftist intellectuals held 
precisely such views in Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, and China before the Communists 
took over. Pasternak himself might. have 
entertained the same illusion. The mere fact 
that he rode out all the storms in the Stalin 


era showed that he must. have been .a fairly 
good Communist.. 


But despite his past record, despite the 
fact that he had been an established writer 
in the Soviet Union, he was hounded’ by his 
fellow writers as soon as they’ found he had 
written something that fetched him the No- 
bel prize while those that had been awarded 
the Lenin prizes were ignored. It was 
primarilv due to jealousy that set his fellow 
Soviet writers against him: The book itself 
coula have ‘been only a minor cause¢, because 
the Soviet authorities had been aware’ of it 
all along. Whatever was the motive, Pas- 
ternak was stripped of the title “Soviet writer.” 
This means that he can ‘no longer publish 
works in the Soviet Union and that he would 
be deprived of all the privileges he may enjoy 
as a writer. But this 'is‘not all, he has been 
called names. The book has been called “an 
artistically squalid, ‘malicious work, replete 
with hatred of socialism.” Simultaneous with 
the announcement by Soviet authorities that 
he was free to leave the country, he was 
threatened with expulsion .from the Soviet 
Union ‘and “an ignominious end.” The situa- 
tion had become'so ugly that he had to ap- 
peal to Khrustichev to spare his life. In his 
letter to the Soviet dictator, he said: “A de- 
parture beyond the borders of my country 
would be the equivalent of death for me and 
for that reason I request you mot to take 
that extreme measure.” Pasternak would have 
to consider himself as lucky . if, he .could 
survive: the . present sterm, for anyone who 
writes a book “replete with hatred of social- 
ism” is punishable by death or exile to Siberia. 


One dog barks at sight; one hundred dogs bark ‘at noise. .—Chinese Proverb 
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Even-Day Humanitarianism 


Whe most nauseating sight is to see a mis- 
anthrope act the part of a sweet angel, 
as the Chinese Communists tried to do when 
they announced that.they would hold off the 
bombardment of the Kinmen group of islands 
on ¢ven days so as to allow the defenders ‘to 
bring in supplies. In his capacity as “minis- 
ter of national defense” of the Chinese Com- 
munists, Peng Teh-huai made a radio broad- 
‘cast on October 25 that’ he had issued orders 
to the troops at the frontline in Fukien not 
to fire on even days at the airfield, the 
wharves on the Liao Lo Bay, the beaches, 
and the ships to allow the troops and civilians 
on Kinmen, Small Kinmen, Tatan, and Ertan 
to get sufficient supplies, including food, veg- 
etables, cooking oil, fuel, and wilitary ma- 
terial so that they may hold out for a long 
time. If there be any insufficiency, he added, 
all that is needed is for the Kinmen people 
to speak out and it will be made up for them 
by the Communists. The announcement con- 
tinued that the Communists may not bom- 
bard on odd days, but that the government 
ships had better keep away so as to avoid 
losses. All this is tantamount to saying that 
the people may be killed on odd days, but 
that they should have a full stomach before 
they die. Only fiendish misanthropes like 
Peng can appreciate his own brand of sar- 
donic humor. 


As the major part of Peng’s announce- 
ment consisted of denouncements of the 
United States policy in China, one can easi- 
ly surmise that what Peng had in mind was 
to drive a wedge bétween China and the 
United States. He started by repeating his 
old invitation to the Chinese in Taiwan to 
talk things over and not let the United 
States isolate Taiwan from the outside world, 
which, he said, is the first step of its policy. 
The second step of the United States policy, 
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he said, is to create two Chinas and place 
Taiwan under U.N. trusteeship. This he tried 
to prove by the joint communiqué issued by 
the Chinese and Amcrican governments on 
October 23 and by the fact that, before Secre- 
tary Dulles took off for Taiwan to hold con- 
sultations with the Chinese government, he 
was reported by a British broadcasting com- 
pany as expressing his willingness to have 
relations with the Chinese Communists. 


Whatever was his motive, Peng’s soliloquy 
had little effect in Taiwan, and his words 
were treated with scorn. The Chinese Com- 
munists’ trick in alienating friends is well- 
known to the Chinese government and peo- 
ple, and nothing they say will have much 
effect on the Free Chinese. Peng himself 
must have known this when he said he did 
not want the Chinese government to break 
off relations with the Americans immediate- 
ly but hoped it would know better in due 
course. 


All in all, Peng left the impression with 


his listeners that he was trying desperately 
to justify the new bombardment schedule by 
loquaciousness and by blaming the Ameri- 


cans. But he unintentionally let the cat out J 
of the bag when he said: “Fight, fight, stop, ] 


stop...half fight, half stop is no trick but 
the normal product of the present situation.” 
In other words, he recognized that sporadic 
firing would have to be the order of the day. 
After a month’s intense artillery bombard- 


ment which did little harm to the Kinmen } 


armed forces intrenched in steel concrete for- 
tifications or burrowed up inside the hi‘ls, the 
Communists found that they could not carry 
out their first threat of destroying the 130,000 
garrison troops and civilians on the islands. 
As the days dragged on, they found bom- 
bardment proved just as costly to them as it 
is senseless. They Could not -possibly con- 
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tinue this wasteful way of warfare indefinitely. 
Yet they could not very «well back down 
without great loss of face. Henc<, their first 


the Kinmen garrison and civilians.on “hu- 
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ceasefire, which, they said was given to 


manitarian” grounds. It is a wonder that they 
did not think of it in the first place but 
realized it only after their indiscriminate 
firing had killed hundreds of civilians. 
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Sino-American Solidarity 


ecretary Dulles’ three-day visit to Taipei 

-brought about a positive solidarity of 
relations between China and the United 
States, Shortly before his visit, the Chinese 
Communists gave a one-week ceasefire in 
their artillery bombardment of Kinmen for 
“humanitarian” reasons with an offer for 
direct peace negotiation with the Republic 
of China. For reasons best known to them- 
selves, the ceasefire was renewed for a period 
of two weeks. But on the eve of Secretary 
Dulles’ visit to Taipei, the Chinese Commu- 
nists evidently had forgotten their “humani- 
tarian” sentiments and broke their promise 
of two weeks’ ceasefire in an attempt to 
frustrate Secretary Dulles’ trip. That the 
Secretary went through with his trip to 
Taipei may be regarded as a defeat of the 
Chinese Communists’ purposes. 

But there was more than this in the 
Secretary’s presence in Taipei. In their an- 
nouncement for the two ceasefires, the Chi- 
nese Communists showed their desire to have 
direct peace talks with the Chinese govern- 
ment to the exclusion of the latter’s Ameri- 
can ally. This was a combination of the 
Communist often repeated strategem of trying 
to win something they cannot win with 
military force and an attempt to alienate 
China from the United States. In addition, 
the Communists have mobilized considerable 
political forces in exerting pressure on the 
neutralist and appeaser nations in the hope 
that in turn they would exert their pressure 
on the United States to give ground on the 
Kinmen issue. Here again they met with 
dismal failure as a result of Secretary Dulles’ 
visit to Taipei. 

In the joint communiqué issued on 
October 23, the Chinese and United States 
governments recognized that under 
present conditions the defense of the 
Quemoys, together with the Matsus, is closely 
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‘Chinese Communists, for then the latter will 


the . 


related to the defense of Taiwan and Penghu, 
This has been the position of the Chinese 
government all along. By their iniransigence, 
by their wanton disregard of human life and 
property in their intense firing on Kinmen 
without provocation, and their lawlessness 
and contempt of international peace and 
order, the Chinese Communists have forfeited 
world sympathy and convinced the United J 
States the advisibility of accepting the above J 
mentioned view of the Chinese government J 
In this context we can see the truth of the 
remark in the communiqué when it said§ 
that the two: governments- “believe that by] 
unitedly opposing aggression they serve not § 
only themselves but the cause. of peace.” 

Some critics in this country are not§ 
satisfied with the part in the communiqué§ 
which says: “It (Republic of China) believes § 
that the foundation of this mission resides 
in. the minds and hearts of the Chinesé§ 
people and that the principal means of suc+§ 
cessfully achieving its mission is the iraple 
mentation of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Three People’s 
Principles (nationalism, democracy and social 
well-being) and not the use of force.” They 
see in this stressing the non-military aspect 
of our recovery program of the Chines¢} 
mainland as affording too much comfort to thé 


be given practical control of the situation ag 
far as war and peace are concerned. In othet 
words, they can dictate when there should bef 
war, or when there should be peace. 


' This, however, does not alter much of the 
real situation. For President Chiang Kais 
shek has been telling the people that seven] 
tenths of our program for the recovery off 
the mainland lie in political means (of 
which winning the minds and hearts of the} 
Chinese people would be the major objective), 
and only three tenths lie in military] 
campaigns. 
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Nor does it alter the situation any when 
viewed in the light of the Sino-American 
Mutual Defense Treaty. For the latter is 
defensive in character, and ‘it has long been 


known that the United States would not 


start without provocation any military action 
against the Chinese mainland. The. likeli- 


hood of China going it alone without con-. 


sulting its ally on the important question of 
counterattacking the Chinese Communists 
on the mainland is extremely small. 


Other critics see in this announcement 
in the communiqué total renunciation of the 


use of force. As such, they say, it. would 


doom our mainland recovery program.  Bhis 
supposition is groundless, because inimedi- 
ately after the communiqué was issued;-Fer- 
eign Minister Huang Shao-ku said to the 
pressmen that China would not rely “exclu- 
sively. on force but reserves) the right to 
employ force in returning to the mainland 


in case of a Hungarian-type uprising. Later» 


statements by Vice President Chen Cheng 
and Ambassador George Yeh further, ex- 
plained that this did not apply.to self-defeuse. 
and that should the Chinese Communists 
step up their offensive in the offshore islands, 
China has all the right to strike back. _ 


_speak out; quite unashamedly .of handing 


The importance of this partial renuncia- 
tion of force lies ‘in thé the 
aggression-bent Russian and Chinese Com- 
munists have been telling the’ world that 
the Chinese Communist lamb has been 
threatened by Republic ‘of China wolf and 
that they therefore had Free 
China in order to “peace”. In “this 
topsy-turvy world where; truth. is twisted 
around to suit political. hue, this lie oF the 
Communists has. proved: ‘quite effective’ in 
winning sympathy and ‘support for their 
cause. Even politicians. in the United States 


‘the offshore islands téithe Giifneses Com mit« 


nists, The thinking of Secretary ‘Dulles and 


his aides at-the time-of-his visit was that if 


the Republic of China could make such a 
declaration om the conditional ‘use of force 


- they could probably bring- pressure to bear 


“on the ‘Chinese Communists to renounce the 
.use of force, otherwise world opinion would 


be against them. For the sake of world peace, 
therefore, China’ complied with Secretary 
Dulles’ requést;. It is hoped that. the Secre- 
tary will prove‘ as skillful jin convincing the 
recalcitrant Communists as in convincing his 
allies. to 43 
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The Situation in the Talat Straits | 


by Huang Shao-ku 


[' is a a privilege to be invited 
to ‘address this’ distinguished gathering, 
when you are celebrating the eve of the 
forty-seventh anniversary of the founding of 
the Republic of China as well as the eleventh 
Charter Day of the Rotary Club of Taipei. 
First of all, I wish to extend to you my cordial 
greetings on the dawning of our National Day 
which is celebrated by all Free Chinese 
throughout the world, and in their hearts 
even by our compatriots in captivity on the 
mainland. As we are assembled here, our 
thoughts naturally turn to them as they are 
with us in spirit on this or any other day. The 
high ideals of international fellowship and 
service, with which your organization , has 
been closely identified, have inspired the 
respect and admiration of free men every- 


where. In little over a ‘decade, your organizat- 


ion has become an important segment of our 
civic life in Taipei, and you as Rotarians 
are to be warmly congratulated for the part 
you have played in promoting international 
friendship and public wel‘are in this com- 


Editor’ s Note—This is the text of an address delivered by Pa ai Minister Huang Shao-ku before the 


Rotary Club of Taipei on October 9, 1958. 
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will not be renewed in the future. 


portunity. Accordingly, it may not be inap- 


munity. 

You will have noticed that the United 
Nations General Assembly now in session has 
again rejected, as it had in the past eight 
sessions, the organized attempts of the Soviet 
bloc and some neutralist countries to unseat 
the rightful representative of the Republic 
of China and to bring that of the Chinese 
Communist regime into the United Nations. 
As these attempts have become a standard 
pattern of manoeuvre on their part for niné 
years since 1950, the fact that they were de- 
feated in the past does not mean that they 
; On the 
contrary, all indications are pointing to theif 
unerring repetition at the earliest next op: 


propriate on this occasion to review some of § 
the contributions the Republic of China has 
made to this world organization as one of § 
its founding and most loyal members. For 
much of the world from which comes thé 
clamour for ‘admission of the Chinese Com- 
munist regime into the United Nations, the 
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proponents have probably forgotten or: pre- 
tended to ignore the part: which was played 
by the Republic of China in founding the 
United Nations. Let me review = record 
briefly with you. 


To the Chinese padi the idea of world 
fraternity and brotherhood isof ancient origin. 
The concept of Ta Tung or the Great Com- 
monwealth is one of the dominant political 
ideals of Confucianism still held by them 
today as the ultimate of their world outlook. 
Dr, Sun Yat-sen \advocated his Three Peo- 
ple’s Principles not.only to found the: Repub- 
lic of China but also >to advance: ‘toward 
the final goal of the Great:,Commonwealth. 
The Chinese people, feel that humanity is 
forever striving for the realization ofa world 
in which peace and harmony: would prevail. 
For this reason, they are always eager to 
support any system: of collective security 
upon which) world peace must be: based. 
Moreover,: for a. century and more, China 
has been a victim of foreign aggression; of 

.which incidentally the: Soviet Russian type 
is the) amdst. pernicious; and still rampant. 
This fact has given.a strong impetus to her 
urge of seeking a lasting formula for peace 
and security, It also serves to, explain. .why 
China, persisted in what might at times be 
regarded as a naive faith in the efficacy of 
the League of Nations when the Manchurian 
dispute was brought before it for discussion, 
The League, as you will recall, gave way on 
the issue of Manchuria, which eventually 
spelled its doom. But. my Government, dis- 
appointed though she was with thei impotence 
of. the League, did not. lose. heart in| the 
soundness of a collective security system as 
ap indispensable instrument of world peace, 
We felt instead that ‘the collapse of the 
League : should afford a moral lesson that there 
can be no. ultimate safety for any nation 
without, a Feally effective system of collective 
security. 


It was “thanefore with | surge of new 
hope that my Government» joined |: im .-the 
Dambarton Oaks Conversations in:1944, which 
were to lay the. ground;for, the, United 
tions Conference on International Organiza- 
tion: in -San. Francisco, the, next) years At 
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Dumbarton Oaks, the Chinese. Government, 
in addition to a previous draft’ proposal for 
a general international organization, ‘raised 
a number of specific’ points: Some of these 
points were later accepted by the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, At the.San Francisco 
Conference, as you remember, the Government 
of the Republic of. China was. one of. the 
Sponsoring Governments, and.as. such,, took 
the same stand as the other.Sponsoring Gov- 
ernments on many key proposals. A number of 
these proposals became the proposals. of the 
four Sponsoring Governments.Apart from these 
joint . contributions, my. Government made 
specific contributions to certain substantive 
to pics and. to the drafting..of) appropriate 
articles in the United, Nations Charter such 
as purposes and principles, admission of new 
members, functions and powers. of the General 
Assembly, voting procedure in the. Security 
Council, pacific settlement of disputes, action 
with respect to, threats to the peace and 
aggression, regional arrangements, interna: 
tional, economic . and. social. cooperation, 
character and objectives ofthe Trusteeship 
System, compulsory jurisdiction of the Court 
of International Justice and others, 


The Government; and. people of the Re- 
public of China have. played.a. significant 
role in bringing jthe United, Nations. into 
existence,- We have given. the Organization 
our wholehearted and consistent support since 
the time of its, founding, ; ‘The full extent of 
this support.can be. ;shown, by the. fact that 
Articlé 141 .of the Chinese |, Constitution. pro- 
vides that. government). should . respect 
the. United Nations Charter. in. the.conduct 
of: its foreign relations. We feek that though 
imperfect in some respects is, presently 
constituted, the Organization.is.a great,im- 
provement over. the, League, and should 


be: able.to, fulfil the,-aspiration of mankind 


for peace and security. That this .universal 
ideal has not been» realized due; tothe 
aggressive policies of the Soviet Russian and 
Chinese. Communists: for world conquest and 
domination. .In Asia,:the occupation. of the 
Chinese mainland by the:Gommunists brought 
about. by. the: active. ‘assistance. of Soviet 
Russia has: thrown the whole :continent: into 
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a_welter of )disorder confusion. . It has 
made the maintenance of peace and security 
in this part of the world impossible. And it 
poses a potent threat.to the freedom and in- 
dependence of the neighboring countries. 


The Chinese people, of course, are the 
direct victims of the Cominunist tyranny and 
oppréssion ‘on ‘the mainland, and they look 
upon my Government, which alone is their 
legally constituted government, as the beacon 
of hope for their deliverance. As long as 
freedom on Taiwan and slavery on the 
mainland present a ‘study in contrast to the 
world, and as long as the Republic of China 
offers a rallying point for all Chinese every- 
where, the Communists can never hope to 
consolidate their misrule. It is we who will 
hasten the end of their misrulé as*a passing 
phase in China’s long history. Since Free 
China constitutes a mortal threat to the very 
existence of the puppet regime, it is inevit- 
able that the Chinese Communists since 1949 
have been and are bent upon the destruction 
of our Government as the last obstacle’ to 
their conquest of the whole of China. 


In recent weeks, a considerable part of 
the world attention has been focused upon 
the situation in’ the "Taiwan Straits, with 
particular reference to the offshore islands 
of Kinmen (Quemoy) and Matsu. As you 
know, the Chinese Communists, aided and 
abetted by the Soviet Russian imperialists, 
have precipitated this new crisis by their 
premeditated and wanton attacks against 
the offshore islands since’ August 23, They 
have openly and repeatedly proclaimed their 
objective of occupying’ these islands as ‘a 
prelude to their invasion ‘of Taiwan and 
Penghu (Pescadores), 'When it became ap- 


parent, however; ‘that the heroic resistance of 


our armed forces had rendered it impossible 
for them to conquer these islands by mili- 
tary means, they again resorted to their no- 
torious intrigue by indicating their willing- 
ness to resume talks with the United States. 
Although these talks have been going on now 
in Warsaw for almost a month, the Communists 
found that they were still unable to reach 
their objective of taking the offshore islands. 
So they have now launched another peace 
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offensive by offering to suspend for a week al 
bombardment of Kinmen deceive 
the free world. By this diabolic’ old trick 
they, are secking»to -weaken the morale and A 
vigilance of our troops, to:drive a wedgé 
between the Republic of China and the = 
United States, and to create confusion, com ay 
placency and division among the free nations, = 
If they succeed in these aims, they will win wa 
by political intrigue what.they have failed of 
to achieve by military action, 
isle 
In the face of these Communist propa: me 
ganda moves; we cannot help noticing that hav 
there has been quite abit of muddled thinks for 
.ing and loose talk in ‘the present \session of alt 
the United Nations General Assembly on the fort 
situation in the Taiwan: Straits. Some: of it hig 
stems from a lack of appreciation of thevkey the 
issues involved, but:some-represents the wish* 
ful thinking or downright irresponsibility nil; 
of international politicians “and busybodies seve 
who are ever eager to bargain away someoné the 
else’s sovereign rights to appease the Com they 
munists, In any case; 1. feel:-impelled to of tk 
state the facts of the situation as I see-them ecw 
and to make clear the position of our Gov- In-t 
ernment for the record. 
and 
First of all, it should be understood that our ¢ 
the offshore islands of Kinmen and Matsu, milit 
like Taiwan and Penghu, are and have always even 
been the territory of the Republic of China, on t 
to whose sovereignty and jurisdiction they perio 
as well as the rest of the Chinese’ territory the ( 
must belong. Some people assert that since Tach 
these islands are adjacent to the mainland, stren 
they should be given to the Chinese Com- Kinr 
munists. But they chdose to disregard” ‘the islanc 
fact that the Chinesé Communists are inére- Even 
ly tools of the Soviet Russian imperialists, those 
In the view of my Government, the Chinese Fukie 
Commiunist regime is a puppet organization Augu: 
which is not vested with sovereignty over entire 
any territory and which has no legal capac witho 
ity for.any international undertaking with side. 
the outside world. “Perhaps some self-styled ance 
international brokers like the Indian delegaté — self-d 
to the United Nations find it easy to sell'thé J Our p 
sovereignty of certain ‘territory ‘they do not in the 
own ‘but hard to be generous about any: ter going 
ritory in which they claim to havea nation- island 
- FREE CHINA REVIEW Nove: 
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We must remember that this is not the 
first time that the Chinese Communists have 
wanted to take these islands as a necessary 
preparatory step to the invasion of Taiwan 
and Penghu. Late in 1949, they launched a 
massive amphibious attack against Kinmen, 
which was repulsed by the valiant defenders 
of the island with heavy enemy casualties. 
Again in 1954, they attempted to reduce the 
island by heavy and ‘continued bombard- 
ment but the rampart stood. Since then they 
have steadily redoubled their preparations 
for an allout assault that remains to be their 
ultimate objective in view. They have built 
fortifications all along the Fukien coast, 
highways ‘and a railway from the interior to 
the port of Amoy opposite Kinmen, which are 
Without any economic value except for their 
military use, and a string of jet ‘airfields and 
several hundred gun positions directed against 
the offshore islands, ‘Since early this: year, 
they have steadily increased the deployment 
of their armed foreés to the Aimoy area, which 
now total about four hundred thousand men. 
In the face of this steady» military buildup 
and ever mounting threat to the security of 
our country, we were obliged to make certain 
military dispositions of our own to meet 
¢ventualities. Our present defensive strength 
on. the islands has been, built. up. over a 


* period of time since 1949.and especially after 


the Communist bombardment. of The 
Tachen islands were evacuated im 1955 to 
Strengthen our defensive capability on 
Kinmen and Matsu. Our forces on these 
islands are for defensive purposes only. 
Even now they are less than one fifth of 
those of the Chinese Communists along the 
Fukien. coast. All military actions since 
August 23 and indeed ever since 1949 were 
entirely initiated by ‘Chinese Communists 
without the slightest provocation our 
side. We have shown the greatest forbear- 
ance even in the exercise of our right of 
self-defense in deference to world opinion. 
Our policy of self-defense will be maintained 
in the future as in the past, but we are not 
going to let the Communists take — these 
islands cither by military assault or by 
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political’ intrigue. These offshore “islands 
are indispensable shields ‘of Taiwaii and 
Penghu. "This is why we must défehd them 
to the best of our ‘ability. Morebdver;’ these 


islands constitute the free world’s’ first line. 


of defense in the ‘Western ‘Pacific; and their 
possession. by the .Communists. would en- 
danger the neighboring ‘countries in. this 
region. In the interests. of; the; collective 
security in this part, of, the .world, aud: in 
particalar of the defense needs of the, other 
free countries, these. offshore islands must. be 
denied to, the Communists. ,. 


Now it has ‘béén ‘proposed by some that 
if the Chinese Communists would ceasé fire 


in the Taiwan Straits,:these islands:ishiould. 


be handed to them. Only: people with faint 
hearts would tremble at the crack: of »every 
Communist whip and rejoice in the slightest 
sign Communist grin. On our part, 


Say: no! territory of the Republic of Ghina 


can be bartered: away as a reward for \Com- 
munist aggression, nor. can of 
sévercign rights be compromised as'/an 
abject submission to Communist blackmail. 


In the General Assembly now in session, 
we also hear insinuations for a neutraliza- 
tion or démilitarization of the offshore islands 
to buy a céase-fire in the Taiwan Straits. 
To protect the sovereign rights and legiti- 
mate interests of the Republic of China, we 
are vigorously opposed to the so-called 
neutralization or demilitarization of thesé 
islands in any shape or form. 


It is also suggested that any cease-fire 
arrangement might call for a withdrawal or 
reduction of the armed forces of the Re- 
public of China from these islands, so that 
the Chinese Communists would not feel the 
Fukien coast area “threatened” by the pres-. 
ence of our forces. Now let us. face. the 
facts clearly...As I have already said, the 
Communists have concentrated a striking 
force of four hundred thousand men along 
the coast facing the offshore islands. They 
are in a position to augment that striking 
force quickly and unlimitedly. Against this 
massive enemy strength, the size of our de- 
fensive force is but one fifth of theirs, It is 
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only, through the sheer valor.and dedication 
of our, men that they, have withstood the 
Communist onslaught. Our defensive forces 
are not there all of a sudden.-. They are not 
there to attack the Communists but to repel 
any attack from the enemy. 


The orator in the current General As- 
sembly session, if he is a judicious man, 
should ‘ask:- Who started the firing first? 
Who has by far the greater force in position 
and still greater force in readiness? Who: is 
posing the real threat to the peace in this 
part of the world? If:any withdrawal or 
reduction of forces is called for, who should 
be the one to do it? 

It has-been suggested that the question 
of the offshore islands should be brought up 
in the ‘United Nations for a possible settle- 
ment: «In this connection, it should be 
pointed :out -that.a proposal for a cease-fire 
was made in the Security Council in January 
1955 but not discussed wwing to ‘the refusal 
of the Chinese: Communists to participate. 
While the Republic of China does not favor 
any vague and aimless discussion of this 
question by the, United Nations, it is 
prepared to support any proposal which 
would seek to condemn the Chinese Com- 
munists for their habitual use of naked force 
for expansionism and to censure the Soviet 
Union for, its aiding and abetting them in 
this direction. The United Nations should 


never entertain any proposal for a settlement 


T 


A gentleman may be killed but must not be. insylted.—Chinese Proverb, 


of this question, if it involves the relinquish- 
ment of any sovereign rights by the legiti- 
mate Chinese Government to the Communist 
rebels who have been and stand condemned 
by the United Nations as the aggressor in 
their infamous part in the Korean war, 
Likewise, the United Nations should never 


serve as a bargaining counter for making 


overt or covert deals which would -be an 
outrage against the very principles of the 
Charter. Nevertheless, I would like to,,warn 
you that there are not, lacking international 
politicians of a self-seeking type who would 


not. hesitate to temporize with moral and 


legal principles.in order to appease or curry 
favor with the Communist, bloc. We must 
remember that the League of Nations col; 
lapsed because it failed to uphold the princis 


ples of collective, security, upon.which it was 


founded. We, must never: let the United 
Nations take the same path) again. The 


question of the offshore islands may yet test J 
the moral. vigor ‘of the: United Nations if it] 


should ever be discussed: by: this world body, 


In any event, the Government:of the 


public of China is obliged to make: it» ¢leat 


once again that it would defend its sovereign J 


rights and legitimate interests and: not «be 


bound by any arrangement which ‘would 


prejudice its exercise of these’ rights or pro 
tection of these interests; “whether ‘such’ at 


rangement ‘is made inside or’ “outside the 


United Nations. 
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Search Of. Hung van: 


far, this record. has, been. confined,,to 
an, account, of, the salient facts sof the 
career Hung, Hsiu-ch’uan..; No; attempt 
has been. made to: deal, in. detail; wath, the 
military engagements of the, T’ai,Pings. These 
ean best: be; left for those concerned: with 
such things;, Hung was-not.a soldier;or,an 
administrator and it may: be that, this 
counts, in some, measure, for the »failure. of 
his regime.’ Professor Latourette’s-observation 
that “had Hung displayed any. very. .great 
genius for organisation or .politinal leader: 
ship; the T’ai: Pings might well: have over- 
thrown the Manchus” is a: reasonable: histori- 
cal criticism. 


‘However, the subject ‘of this enpuiry ‘is, 
at stated at the outset, the man himself. Was 
he just an impostor? Was his profession of 
Christianity merely bid for,;Westerm sup- 
port in his campaign to secure the occupancy 
of the Dragon Throne? Was he a fanatic, 
who sét up a bloodstained and tyrannous or- 
der? Or, just another Chinese rebel, deter- 
mined to gain control at: any cost? Did he 
leave behind him anything«worthwhile? 


Various! auswers have beén given to:these 
questions and a lot of nonsense added, espe- 
cially by those writers who, in their attempts 
to canonize Charles Gordon as a_soldier- 
saint, have set ‘him,°in all his wreatiess;/ real 
or imaginary, against a Hung, background of 
despotism and blasphemy. These writers have 
relied for much of their. evidence on the 
Gordon journals and’ the falsities ‘of the Pe- 
king Gizette or the biassed opinions of nar- 
row-minded evangelical missionaries, -who 
could see in the T’ai Ping leader just an hys- 
tetical anid méntally unbalanced examina- 
tion-failure, seeking to offset his frustration 
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by wading through bloodshed to a throne. 


One outstanding instance of this twisted 


judgment is in, D. History. of” 


China, as follows: 


an secret societ ‘shared in 
y 


origination of the Taiping rebellion, that 


eredit belongs to the “Triads, Whose’ aiiti-- 
“Manchu ‘literature “enjoyed wide 


culation throughout Southern ‘Ching, and 
they “may have ‘hada large’ sharé’ ‘in 
drafting’ the programme that the Taiping 
‘leader, ‘Tien’ “Wang, ‘attempted “to carry 
out. “He seems to have ‘passed ‘all his ‘éx- 
‘aminations with special crédit, but’ the 
prejudice’ on ‘account’ of his'*birth’ pre- 
vented his obtaining any employment in 
the ‘civil service of his country. was, 
“theréfore, a disappointed aspirant to of- 
fice, and, at ‘such a péridd,’ it ‘wad ‘not 
surprising “that He should have ‘become 
‘an enemy of the ‘constituted authroities 
and the goveriiment. As he ‘could not be 


the sérvant of the state, he set ‘himself 


“the ambitious task of being its magsteé?, 
and, with ‘this object in view, he resorted 


‘to religious practices i in order to acquire a . 


popular réputation and following among 
the masses. He took up his residence in 
a’ Buddhist monastery; ‘and: the ‘ascetic 

deprivations,’ the loud ‘prayers’ and *invo- 

cations, the® supernatural éounsels’ and 
meetifigs, were’ the ‘course of training 
which, every religious devotee. adopts as 
the, proper novitiate, for; those _ honors, 
based; on, the superstitious, reverence of 
4 ‘mnankiad, which, are, sometimes. no inad- 
equate substitute for. temporal power and 
influance,..¢ven, when they, fail to pave 
the. way, to, their attainment”. 


"Phe ‘sincerity “of Hung? can- 
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not be questioned. His creed may appear re- 
pulsive to many and his claims ridiculous, 
but these are not sufficient grounds for ques- 
tioning his sincerity.. Few historians have 


doubted Mohatbmed’s sincerity, yet there ‘ig | | 


a striking similarity between the Arab and 
the Chinese. Mohammed used to wander 


alone over the hills, brooding over the :con=. 


trast between Christianity and Judaism as 
well as the superstitions of his, own. people. 


own thoughts, contrasting what he had heard 
from missionary Gutzlaff in Canton and con- 
vert Liang A-fa with the idolatry of his own 
village. Mohammed. had. been . pronounced 
“mad and devilpossessed”, by his friends and 
some of Hung’s close acquaintances, thought 
him “mad” and had not hesitated, to tell him 
so,. Mohammed _ suffered, in his childhood, 
from “cataleptic fits’ and Hung was “con- 
stantly under the influence of cerebral over- 
excitement”. Both had suffered certain frus- 
trations, though from different causes. The 
voice of Gabriel to Mohammed admonished 
him to “purify thy garments and shun. all 
abomination” and the Venerable One had 
urged. Hung to “beware lest thou doest the 
same”, referring to “the perverse hearts, and 
depravity”, that were then widespread. This 
warning was given after he had been “puri- 
fied by. washing in the river”. Mohammed 
began his mission in. his own household by 
converting his wife Khadijeh and Hung 
found his first converts in his parents and 
brothers. Both claimed to have receiyed a 
Divine commission. In the one case, this was 
expressed against an Arabizn background, in 
the other against a synthesis of Confucian- 
ism,. Buddhism, and Taoism. This latter was 
not peculiar for had not Fang Yu-lu written 
T’ai chi han san wei i—‘when they reach the 
extreme, the three are seen to be one?” 


The sincerity, indeed the simple sincerity 
of Hung can be seen, if we compare’ the 
élaborate and mystic’ rites with which a'can- 
didate ‘was ‘initiatéd into the San Hui, 
Triad Society, with’ the ceremony that mark- 
éd the admission of a new member of the 
God-worshippeérs: As Hung ‘himself arranged 
the latter,,it is, well.to note this. contrast in 


i4 


ing a kind of arch and under this, the can: J 
_ person under. penalty of death”, The Yok 
Hung had spent’ much of his ‘with his 


the da'ths. 


_right hand:‘and ‘the blood ‘dropped ‘into ‘the 


some detail. 

In the case of the San Ho Hui, the can: 
didate for admission to membership, took] 
no tess than 36 oaths ywhiley “crossing the 
bridge” in the “ted flower | pavilion”, which 
was the name of the innermost part of the 
lodge. Swords were placed at an angle, form: 


didate swore “not to divulge these secrets tof 


ko, presiding brother, welcomed ‘the candi 
date, as he emérged from the arch, by cut 
ting off the head of a cock in ratification of 
The initiated ‘new member ‘then 
stood in’ the centre of a ring ‘formed by the 
others and ‘a sniall red porcelain’ bowl was 
passed from one to the other’ Each made @ 

smal! incision in ‘the flat of the thumb 'of'the | 


bowl. The last to réceive the ‘bowl was" the 
initiate: He did the sdme, ‘and ‘then,’ as thé § 
Yih ko whispered ‘the password in his ear J 
he drank the blood from the ‘bowl. Then fol 
lowed the procession around four treés§ 
in the room, set'in their huge pots, ‘the # J 
(pine), #4 (cypress), # (peach), and 3! (pear): 
Then, the newly initiated candidate, stand-] 
ing in the centre of the group, declared him- 
self thus: 


“As I entered the bridge of’ brass and | 
iron, I saw the brethren; 


As I crossed the bridge I saw the city of 
Yang. 


Red blossoms. adorned the ‘Pavilion of Ff 
Righteousness; 


Before the  Hall»of Virtue the 
was raised; 


“Then became I one with the brethern”. 
‘To this the assembled members replied: 


“The ancestors of our united families now 
combine; 


With sincere hearts they have become 


This i is ‘the Hing 


a How different was the admission into, the 
congregation of God-worshippers? There was 
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no secrecy and io’ mystic rites but just’ the 
simple confession of faith and pledge of obe- 
dience to the rules. 


“I praise Shang Ti the Heavenly Father; 
I praise Jesus the Heavenly Elder Brother 
Whose true doctrine saves the world. — 
I will abide by the Holy Heavenly Rules”. 


Later, this was to be enlarged considerably, 
but at the beginning of the movement, Hung 
required only this simple confession and pro- 
mise to keep the Ten Commandments. ‘The 
very simplicity of this ceremony of admission 
bears the mark of sincerity, especially when 
it is remembered that the God-worshippers 
were, at the outset, despised by the intellec- 
tuals, persecuted by the gentry and under 
constant threat from the officials. The great 
majority of temple worshippers shunned them 
for the time had not yet come when the com- 
mon people were to hear Hung gladly. 


Sincerity had always been the canon by 
which the Chinese judged men and especial- 
ly their leaders. Confucius had set it down 
as the sine qua non of the true man. The hall- 
marks of the @¥ were only possible provided 
there was sincerity, which was to Confucius 
what love was to the Apostle Paul. Indeed, 
one is tempted to set down the 13th chapter 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians side 
by side with the 25th and 26th sections of 
the Chung Yung. To the Apostle, the gift of 
tongues and prophecy, the faith that removes 
mountains, even the bestowal of goods to 
feed the poor, without the love that suffereth 
long and is kind, the love that envieth not 
and secketh not its own, the love that en- 
dureth and hopeth all things, are in vain. 
Of the three cardinal virtues, faith, hope, 
and love, the greatest is love. Confucius 
maintained that sincerity was the greatest: 


“Sincerity is the beginning and end 
of things. Without this sincerity, there 
can be nothing. Sincerity has a perma- 
nent character and expresses itself in ac- 
tions. By expressing itself, it reaches into 
the future. Thus it strengthens itself. Be- 
coming stronger, it shines forth in splen- 
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dour. Shining forth in splendour, it makes 
men perfect.. In making men perfect, it 
fashions them as the equals of Heaven”. 


It was this sincerity in Hung and his 
earliest followers that arrested the attention 
by Western. observers in China.at the, time, 
even when they disagreed with many of 
Hung’s claims. Among these, four. Englishmen 
may be noted. Dr. D. J. Macgowan of the 
Ningpo Mission, writing in 1854, described 
this sincerity. thus: 


“Men from the interior, who had 
heard Christianity explained at Canton, 
returned to their homes, bent on the es- 
tablishment of a new society on a Chris- 
tian basis, so far as they were able, with 
their imperfect instruction, to compre- 
hend the nature of our holy faith. Had 
the members of the Sect of God not been 
molested, these simple people would never 
have been found arrayed against their 
laws and rulers”. 


In the same year, the Anglican Bishop of 
Hongkong expressed the view that “The. fin- 
ger of Divine Providence appears to us sig- 
nally conspicuous in this revolution. Behold- 
ing it, we thank God for what our cyes are 
now privileged to behold”. Consular official 
T. T..Meadows, who had close contact with 
the followers of Hung, stated in 1861, that 
“Viewed as a piece of contemporary history, 
the rise and progress of the Bible-spreading 
Ti-Ping Christianity is one of ‘the most in- 
tersting spectacles that. the annals. of the 
human race present. If they succeed, it will 
prove to be one of the most momentous”. 
Evidently, he believed in the sincerity of 
Hung Hsiu-ch’uan. A, F. Lindley, who lived 
for a time at the court of Hung and fought 
with his armies, wrote in his Ti-Ping Tien- 
Kwoh (published in London in 1866) that 
“The Ti-Pings have already achieved an im- 
portant moral revolution, which is: proving 
to be a national deliverance. “The moral re- 
generation is already visible. Everywhere the 
Ten Commandments are to be seen on tab- 
lets and there is one of these in every home. 
A torch has been lit in Asia, which marks 
the dawn of Christianity”. Actually, Lindley 
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was writing his manuscript at the time Eng- 
land decided to intervene against the- T’ai 
Pings and on the side of the dissolute Man- 


chus. 


Some Western writers have made much 
of Hung’s reply to the desperate appeal of 
the Chung Wang for reinforcements during 
the battle at Soochow in 1863. The T’ai Ping 
leader is recorded in the Peking Gazette as 
having declared that if he wished, he could 
call down legions of angels to his assistance. 
Assuming that this Manchu account is cor- 
rect, is such a boast to be interpreted as a 
sign of madness? Could it not have been sin- 
cerity amounting to obsession? What if it 
were simply a Hung application of some 
things he had read in his New Testament 
especially in the case of the Heavenly Elder 
Brother? E. R. Hughes in his The Invasion of 
China by the Western World maintains that 
“to the very end the distinctively Christian 
side to the movement was quite clearly mark- 
ed” and the authors of Annals and Memoirs of 
the Court of Peking take the same view. Could 
it have been, then, that Hung, knowing the 
position had become critical, was quoting the 
words of the Heavenly Elder Brother, who, 
in the hour of His crisis said “Thinkest thou 
that I cannot pray to my Father and He 
shall send me more than twelve legions of 
angels”? Hung’s belief in his intimate rela- 
tionship to the Heavenly Elder Brother could 
have developed into an obsession, none the 
less sincere. In Christendom to-day, one has 
not to look far to see sincerity developing 
into obsession, especially among some small- 
er sects. In the case of Hung, with his im- 
perfect knowledge of Christianity and its 
metaphysical interpretations, it could have 
been another instance of ad perniciem solet agi 
sinceritas to quote Phaedrus. 


Was Hung Hsiu-ch’uan the Chinese proto 
-Communist? Some American scholars are 
striving hard to prove this. It may be, of 
course, that they are less interested in dis- 
covering the real Hung than in finding some 
support, surreptitious as it may be, for their 
more immediate purpose of justifying the 
present Chinese Communist regime. 
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economic revolt, which involved an uprising 


It is true, as T’ang Leang-li has written, 
that Hung “aimed at establising a new social 
order” and as Professor Buss has noted that 
the T’ai Ping rebellion was “a social and 


of the peasants, rural proletariat, hand work- 
ers, and poorer gentry”. But this is only part 
of the truth, indeed, it fails to diagnose the 
movement correctly. There were men in China 
at the time who saw in it a spiritual urge 
that might have transformed the entire 
country. 

As noted earlier, Hung Hsiu-ch’uan, at 


the time the congregations of God-worship- 
pers became the Shang Ti Hui, claimed all 


things as his own property. From this it has § ” 
been argued that he planned a totalitarian § ? 
rule. But this ignores completely the concept § “ 
of the early Chinese State, to which he in-§ °F 
tended to return, which considered all things § tre 
as belonging to the Emperor as the repre-§ th 
sentative of Heaven. Especially was this the 
case in regard to land. In the Shih Ching, we] bes 
find a festal ode, sung by the people at them “* 
time of the Spring ploughing by the Chou wh 
Emperor Ching Wang, which ran like this: Na: 
ing 

“In majesty, begin the work, gen 

Over your own broad fields; mond 

isat 

And set behind their ploughs, for: 

Your myriad men in pairs.” ; 

Of course, this concept was not peculiar tj tite, 
ancient China,it was common to most 

tive communities. “The earth is the Lordi ‘sll 
and the fulness thereof”. ihe 
But let us look more closely into thi Wes; 


contention that Hung was an early Chines 
Communist. From the outset, he sought i 
relate the lives of his followers to Shang 7 


the Supreme God. He gave that name to hil 


who of all foreigners had the_ best oppor prote 
tunity of appraising the real Hung as Miiferen 


people”. Can we imagine a Communist adopij recei 
ing this can of conduct? » By what stretch @ 
the imagination could we regard Hung 
“Book of Instructions” or “Book of Heaveniki 
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ghting forces. As the Englishman Lindlew 5. 
lived among the T’ai Pings, has written, the The 
ten commandments are the guide of themisemb 


Rules” as a Communist manifesto? Would 
any Communist possibly have been at home. 
among the God-worshippers or attending the 
morning prayers of the Shang ‘Ti Hui? 


It is true that when the Soldiers of God 
were on the long trek to Nanking, all things 
were held in common. But such was the case 
with the Hebrews during their 40 years of 
wandering to the Promised Land. Were they 
Communists? The early Christians, in daily 
expectation of the Second Coming had “all 
things in common” but nobody will bracket 
them with Communists. 


What of the ownership of land? There is 
not a shred of evidence that the agrarian 
programme of Hung was Commuuist. On the 
contrary, all the known facts point in the 
opposite direction. When the first congrega- 
tions were formed, those who held more land 
than was necessary for their own needs, and 
such were few, allowed less fortunate mem- 
bers to till part of the land for themselves. It 
was simply an act of Christian charity. Later, 
when the T’ai Pings settled in and around 
Nanking, those who wished to leave the fight- 
ing forces were given land, taken from the 
gentry, as their own property. Li Hsiu-cheng, 

s who played an important part in the organ- 
§ isation of the regime, has given us this in- 
§ formation in his autobiography. 


| There is no evidence that Hung Hsiu- 
B ch’uan was a despot, He did not attempt to 
§ impose his will on the congregations but was 
B content to be their spiritual guide. When 
B asked to decide on the claims of Eastern and 
i Western Princes to have had visions, he gave 
Bthem both the benefit of his faith in. their 
{@@ sincerity. Had he desired, he could have rul- 
med against both and received the support of 
to hill the congregations. Later, when the time ar- 
indley rived to take military measures for their 
oOppoM™ protection, he summoned the leadees to con- 
as li@fference and placed the situation before them. 
n, “th@§ The decision was reached by vote of the as- 
’ thei sembly. It is true that he claimed to have 
adopi—received a decree from Heaven but he inter- 
etch @™preted that largely in a spiritual sense. When 
Hung@theHeavenly Dynasty was set up at Nan- 
cavenigking; he gave little attention to military and 
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economic affairs, preferring to leave such in 
the hands of others while he contented him- 
self with setting forth the spiritual principles 
that were to be followed. Temporal and spiri- 
tual responsibilities were separated. Hardly 
the course that a despot or ambitious im- 
poster would have taken. 


It is true that some of his claims appear 
to us as they seemed to Europeans in China 
at the time, as most arrogant. When; in April 
1853, Sir George Bonham, the British Pleni- 
potentiary, aboard H. M. S. Hermes, arrived 
at Nanking for the purpose of discussing the 
question of the observance of treaty rights, 
he was given a piece of yellow silk, on which 
was written the T’ai Ping decree, which, im- 
ter alia, expressed gratitude that “the English 
from afar have now come to give their al- 
legiance to our Sovereign” and» adding the 
“earnest hope that you will, with us, achieve 
the merit of serving diligently our Sovereign, 
and, with us, repay the goodness of the 
Father of souls”. Naturally enough, Sir George 
Bonham had to reply that he was unable to 
understand the communication “especially 
that part which implies that the English are 
subordinate to your Sovereign”. But this as- 
sumption was not peculiar to the T’ai Pings. 
Had not the Manchus in Peking done the 
same on a number of occasions? When the 
British Mission, led by Lord Macarthey, was 
on its way to Peking in 1793, the boats and 
carts assigned to it bore flags with the in- 
scription “Ambassador bearing tribute from 
the country of England”. Emperor Chia 
Ch’ing had been no less obdurate than his 
father Ch’ien Lung and when the Czar’s en- 
voy refused to Kotow before him; the Russian 
Mission was simply dismissed. The British 
Mission led by Lord Amherst suffered much 
the same fate in 1816, because the British, like 
the Russians, ref.ised to prostrate themselves 
before the Emperor as a sign that England 
was a tributary state. Lord - Amherst was 
never received in audience. Neither the 
French nor Americans in China took the T’ai 
Ping claim. as seriously as did the British 
and they held the view that more contact 
with foreigners would probably lead: to the 
abandonment of such arrogance} ‘which they 
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believed to be based, not as in the case of 
the Manchus on a sense of superiority, but 
on ignorance. 


Much has been written of the cruelty of 
the T’ai Pings. Without doubt, they were re- 
sponsible for many atrocities but two world 
wars have since demonstrated that Europeans 
are capable of even worse conduct. Without 
attempting to justify the T’ai Pings, it is 
well to remember that the Chinese Imperial- 
ists, whom Britain supported, were equally as 
brutal. Viceroy Li Hung Chang admitted 
that in Shanghai he had “ordered the T’ai 
Ping prisoners to be handed over to the but- 
chers to replenish their supplies”. The Peking 
Gazette of March 183 mentioned that when 
the Western Prince, the Shih Wang, was kill- 
ed at Changsha “his body was dug up and 
cut to pieces as a warning to all. His heart 
was offered up as a sacrifice to the officers 
and men of the Imperial forces who had died 
sn battle, in order to gratify the feelings of 
the living and comfort the spirits of the de- 
parted”. 


The case of Soochow must ever remain as 
evidence of the barbarity and inhumanity of 
the Manchus, which even shocked their Brit- 
ish supporters in London. When that city 
was surrounded in 1863, the T’ai Pings agreed 
to surrender on condition that both leaders 
and people would be spared and there would 
be no looting. Gordon gave his personal as- 
surance that this would be honoured. Both 
Li Hung Chang and Gencral Ch’ing support- 
ed him. However, when Soochow had. been 
occupied, it was discovered that nine leading 
T’ai Pings had been decapitated near the 
Viceroy’s headquarters (a boat on Soochow 
Creek) and the city had been reduced to 
shambles, with the. dead lying across_ the 
streets and the canals choked with bodies. 
This so incensed Gordon that he went in 
search of the Viceroy, with his revolver in 
hand, ready to shoot him for his treachery. 
Gordon never had the least doubt that Li 
Hung Chang was responsible for the dastard- 
ly deed. Prime Minister Palmerston declared 
in the House of Commons on March 4, 1864, 
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that “We hope the Futai’s (Li Hung Chang) 


treachery will be punished; we especially re- 
sent it because Major Gordon was made the 
unwilling instrument to lure these people 
into the power of the Futai and was, of 
course, so far, an instrument to their barbar- 
ous execution”. 


Li Hung Chang has given the world his 
version of what happened, and although it 
has been generally recognised that he was 
lying, the following entry in his diary is 
worth noting: 


“December 8. 1863. Governor’s ‘Tem-' 
porary Yamen. Soochow. Last night, to 
please the Wangs, I invited them to a 
council of peace and a banquet, and it 
was interesting the way we settled old 
scores in words. I spent, too, a large sum. 
on the foods, and the table was well set.. 
There was much merriment and good 
nature, and I enjoyed meeting these men 
—Long Haired Rebels though they were. 
But I made a serious mistake in not hav- 
ing a strong guard placed about the east 
gate, at which my large boat was lying, 
and before the banquet was ended, a 
great horde of lawless fellows, some of 
them Imperialists but the majority of 
them drunken fellows of the Wang’a army, 
poured through the gate, killing and as- 
saulting. I was one of the first to hear 
the great uproar and believing the ma- 
rauders might be intent on despatching 
me, for threats had been made in many 
quarters, I made my escape from the 
barge and hurriedly entered the city. 
Ch’ing also managed to escape from the 
hands of the rioters and followed me to 
the landing and into the city. Immediate- 
ly, I sent orders by officers we met, to 
get troops as soon as possible and arrest § 
all the rioters, but these orders were not | 
quickly obeyed and a scene of whole J 
sale slaughter occurred upon the barge”. 


Later that day, Li Hung Chang entered ] 
in his diary that “Gordon came and accused 
me of plotting the murder of .the Wangs. | 
asked him why I should plot or go arounda | 
mountain when a mere order, written: with 
five strokes.of a. quill,. would have .accom 
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plished the same thing. He did not answer. 
But he insulted me and said that he would 
report my treachery, as he called it, to Lon- 
don and Shanghai. Let him do so; he cannot 
bring the crazy Wangs back”. Evidently the 
Viceroy had a’bad night, either from the 
strokes of conscience or fear of Gordon’s: re- 
volver, for at midnight he had again opened 
his. diary to write that “Gordon has called 
and repeated his former statements about the 
Wangs. He was in a most angry mood, He 
refused the ten thousand taels I had ready 
for him and with an oath said that he did 
not want the Throne’s medal”. The Viceroy 
was trying hard to cover himself. It was very 
significant, as Gordon himself tells us, that 
General Ch’ing had done his utmost to keep 
him (Gordon) away from the scene of the 
tragedy and actually had him walking well 
into the night in another part of the city. 
However, the slaughter at Soochow only 
whetted the blood-lust of the Imperialists, for 
on entering Nanking, shortly afterwards, 
they slew, according tothe Peking Gzzette, no 
less than 30,000 of the inhabitants. One might 
have thought that Gordon. would have ter- 
minated his association with the Imperialists 
after the Soochow treachery, but although he 
made various threats toresign, he continued 
with them till the Battle of Yangchow sealed 
the fate of the T’ai Pings. 


What of the missionaries in China at the 
time? How did they regard Hung and his 
followers? This is probably the most impor- 
tant question of all in our search for the real 
Hung Hsiu-ch’uan. But before attempting an 
answer to this question, it is wise to look at 
the missionaries themselves. Most of the Prot- 
estant missionaries in China, at that time, 
were products of the Evangelical Revival and 
kindred expressions of Christian fervour and 
interpretation. As such, they combined the 
splendid virtues of those crusades with their 
failings, chief of which ‘was: a narrow- 
mindedness, which prevented them from think- 
ing Chinese and secing truth through Chi- 
nese eyes. They interpreted Christianity in 
Western terms, In some cases their God was 
almost a European. Possibly they and. their 
successors in China did not have much last- 
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ing influence on the life of the country 
whereas the scholar-missionaries did exercise 
a profound influence, which even Commu- 
nism has not been able to eradicate! The 
Jesuit contribution to scientific knowledge 
has meant more than their religious teaching 
and the Protestant Morrison’s printing press 
exercised a far wider effect than any conver- 
sions he had. Indeed, he himself confessed 
that the number of these was very small. 


There were individual missionaries who 
sympathised with Hung and his followers to 
the very end, but the majority were not so 
favourably disposed towards them. As the 
historian surveys the movement across the 
span of a century and examines the state- 
ments of many missionaries in China at the 
time, Le cannot escape the conclusion that 
the indigenous nature of the T’ai Ping form 
of Christianity was strongly resented. West+ 
ern missionaries knew nothing of it till 16&3, 
twenty years after Hung’s first contact with 
Christianity and ten years after the forma- 
tion of the God-worshippers congregations. 
Indeed, when they did hear of the T’ai Ping 
claims to be Christians, they found it impos- 
sible to credit the reports, as‘ they had no 
part in bringing the movement- into exis- 
tence. At the time they were first hearing of 
it. Missionary Roberts admitted that he had 
been at a loss to understand how Hung Hsiuw- 
ch’uan could have gained: such a knowledge 
of Christianity. “They did not realise ‘that 
many of the doctrinal ‘peculiarities of T’ai 
Ping Christianity were the result of the ab- 
sence of contact with missionaries from the 
West. 


From 1853 onwards, as they. became more 
conversant with the beliefs and claims of the 
T’ai Pings, the missionary opposition har- 
dened. As the writer believes this to have 
been ill-founded and the result of a complete 
failure to sée T’ai Ping Christianity in its 
true perspective, it is well to examine the 
position in some detail. 


The claim by Hung Hsiu-ch'uan and sev- 
eral of his followers to have had visions of 
an ecstatic character was. strongly -resented 
by the. missionaries. Evidently, such exalted 
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experiences were for the elect in the West 
and Chinese were not deemed eligible to par- 
ticipate. Saul on the Damascus Road, Augus- 
tine in his Italian garden, the Venerable 
Bede in his abbey in Northumberland, Igna- 
tius on the Field of Pampeluna, John Bunyan 
in gaol at Bedford but not Hung on his sick 
bed in the Chinese village of Hwa. Then, 
there was that remarkable vision that came 


to Mohammed, in some respects so very like 


that claimed by Hung. As he lay in the cave 
on Mount Hira the angel Gabriel appeared 
to him and said: “Purify thy garments and 
shun abominations”. But then, Mohammed 
was to the Evangelical a Moslem and a hea- 
then. 


It is true that Hung’s vision in 1837 had 
a strong flavour of Taoism about it and was 
forcibly reminiscent of stories associated with 
the 4jA (Hsien Jen), who lived beside the 
sacred stream that flowed from the central 
mountains of the world. Their mission, espe- 
cially that of the /\{) (Pa Hsien) was to save 
mankind in hours of crisis and perform acts 
of healing. Was it so strange that Hung 
should connect the Venerable Ones in his 
vision with these Hsien Jen and the waters 
where he washed with that sacred stream? 
Was it remarkable that his Jordan should 
rise in the distant K’un Lun? There are 
many instances in Christian literature of 
Western saints experiencing trances, in which 
the setting was of a distinctive local charac- 
ter. Hung did claim that he had ascended 
into Heaven. So did Swedenborg. But in his 
Book of Declarations, he explained this to mean 
that he had been transported out of the body 
and “my soul ascended into Heaven”. A 
strong reminder of another who, in the words 
of St. Paul “was caught up into Paradise and 
heard unspeakable words, which it is not 
lawful for a man to utter”. 


In his vision, Hung had been warned 
against worshipping idols, The street. preach- 
er, Gutzlaff, had spoken of the idols at Eph- 
esus, and how St. Paul had railed against the 
worship of Diana of the Ephesians. As the 
Chinese had no word for Diana, he had 
translated-it as Queen of Heaven, which in 
Chinese is KG (Tien Hou). But this was the 
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name of the most revered goddess in Kwang- 
tung, especially in Canton and among the 
fishermen. Was it surprising, then, that Hung 
destroyed the images of T’ien Hou'in the 
village temples? In his vision, Hung had 
been commanded to apply the truths he had 
been taught. Is it-to be wondered at, then, 
that having no contact with Christian mis- 
sionaries, he should do this against the back- 
ground of his Confucian training? After all, 
Christianity itself took over many of the ideas 
and ceremonies of the pagan world. Are 
there not Roman and Egyptian cultural relics 
in our modern Christian observances? If we 
can Christianise the cults of Isis and Jupiter, 
why deny Hung and his followers the right 
to do the same with their native Chinese 
cults? 


Unfortunately, the missionaries in China 
were not broad enough in their thinking to 
allow this. Mr. Muirhead, a Shanghai mis- 
sionary, was an illustration of this failure to 
understand the ceremonies of the God-wor- 
shippers. “Their religious ritual” he wrote 
“consists in saying grace at meals, chanting 
the doxology on Friday evening, while small 
squibs are fired off, gongs beaten, candles 
lighted, and a written prayer read and burnt, 
expressive of praise to God”. He was most 
critical of this but he did not understand the 
agelong Chinese customs. For centuries the 
Chinese practice of burning paper, on which 
messages to the ancestral spirits had been 
written, was based on the belief that, in such 
manner, the message would more’ speedily 
reach Heaven. The writer has seen Chinese 
write messages on paper, which was-attached 
to a kite, from which it was blown away “by 
the wind to the spirits:in the distant mouns J 
tains of the west.. One has only to read of 
the practices carried out in the cathedral of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople in the Byzans J 
tine era, to note customs, ecclesiastically sane- 
tioned, and much more open to question than @ 
this Chinese way of transmitting prayers to | 
Heaven. 


Strong exceptions were taken in some] 
missionary circles to what was called Hung 
Hsiu-ch’uan’s “crude concept of regeneration 
as shewn in his story of the new heart he 
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professed to receive”, It is true that in his 
vision one of the Venerable Sages “opened 
his body and took out his heart, replacing it 
with another, the wound immediately heal- 
ing”. But, is it not possible to understand 
this expression of the change that had taken 
place in his life? 


In the Ta Hsueh, the Great Learning, 
which set forth the key to the understanding 
of life as Confucius saw it,. the rectification 
or renewal of the heart was the first essential. 
The author of that work, whoever he was, 
recorded Confucius as saying that the an- 
cients, in their endeavour to illustrate and 
display true virtue “first renewed their 


‘hearts”. No doubt, Hung had pondered on 


this saying many times. He must have won- 
dered just what this renewal meant and how 
it was to be achieved. One of the tracts he 
received from the convert Liang A-fa in 
Canton had contained the words of the Pro- 
phet Ezekiel “Cast away all your transgres- 
sions and make you a new heart” and the 
street preacher had said that “To all who 
keep these Commandments, the promise of 
God is ‘I will give. you a new heart’ ”. With 
such things turning over and over in _ his 
mind, and without any guidance as to the 
real. meaning of such works, is it not under- 
standable that Hung should interpret them 
literally? When the angel Gabriel admonish- 
ed Mohammed to “purify thy garments”, 
referring to his thoughts and intentions, the 
first thing he did was to go to the stream 
and wash his clothes. 


Many years ago I met that great medi- 
cal missionary of the Congo, Dan’ Crawford. 
I remember him saying how difficult it was 
for the native mind to separate the literal 
from the spiritual. He mentioned this one 
illustration. Leading from the village to the 
mission house was a wide path between the 
palmtrees. But from the day he preached on 
the “broad way that leadeth ‘to destruction 
and the narrow way that leadeth unto life” 
the natives refused to use that wide path, 
preferring to take a very narrow way that 
led to his house. In fact, the wide path that 
had previously been used henceforth ‘became 
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The claims of the Chung Wang and Shih 
Wang to have had visions in 1851 were used 
to discredit Hung Hsiu-ch’uan. As already 
noted, he was not in Kwangsi Province at 
the time, but was urged by the members of 
the congregations there to return and decide 
on these claims. He hastened from Kwang- 
tung Province and after hearing both the 
Chung Wang and Shih Wang urged the 
members to accept these visions as realities. 
When, later, details: of these visions were 
made known in Shanghai, some missionaries 
branded them as “political” but if. we peruse 
them carefully, we Will hardly agree with 
such a conclusion. However, if some. political 
ideas had already entered the minds of these 
two, it cannot be held against Hung himself. 
Did not the early Christians ascribe to the 
mission, of Jesus a political purpose when 
they asked “When wilt thou restore the King- 
dom to Israel?” 


The proclamation attributed to the Chung 
Wang read thus: 


“The Heavenly Father speaks to the 
people, saying ‘My children, do you 
know your Father in. Heaven, and_ our 
Heavenly Brother’? The Father in Heaven 
then said ‘Do you know your true Lord 
(Hung Hsiu-ch’uan)’? To this the people 
said ‘We know him’. The Father in Heav- 
en then said ‘I have sent your lord down 
into the world to become your Heavenly 
King; every word he utters is a Heavenly. 
command; you must obey; you must assist 
your lord and regard. him as your king. 
Do not act in a disorderly manner .and 
do not be lacking in respect. If you fail 
in these things, trouble will overtake 
you’ 


The proclamation of the Shih Wang was 
to the effect that on the same day he had 
the following message for the people: 


“The Heavenly Elder Brother speaks 
to the people thus: ‘My younger brethren, 
you must observe the Heavenly laws and 
obey the directions given you. You must 
be at peace among yourselves. If a su- 
perior is in the wrong and an inferior in 

~ the right, or if an inferior is in the wrong 
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and a superior in the right, do not quar- 
rel and cause dissension among you. In 
all things, cultivate what is good. Purify 
your minds. Do not take what belongs to 
others. You should be diligent in seeking 
the way to Heaven. When you find it, 
continue in it. The way may be hard but 
if you persevere, your reward shall be 
great. If, having received our directions, 
you should disobey or retreat, be not sur- 
prised if disaster overtakes. you’ ”. 


Both these proclamations were issued on 
April 19, 1851. They are to be placed in the 
same category as many sections of the He- 
brew and Buddhist sacred writings. “Thus 
saith the Lord” was a customary introduction 
to important directions. 


As a purely academic. enquiry, it would 
be interesting to examine just to what extent 
the Shih Wang had been influenced, if at all, 
by the philosophy of the Tao Te Ching, and 
especially the earlier section. 


It was the Christology of Hung Hsiu- 
ch’uan that gave most offence to the mission- 
aries. Here again, there was the lamentable 
failure to examine Hung’s concept against his 
Confucian background. The religious expres- 
sion of all peoples is, to a greater or lesser 
degree, anthropomorphic. Spiritual ideas are 
expressed in human terms. This is not pe- 
culiar to the so-called pagan creeds as the 
history of Christianity itself provides. ‘The 
use of the term person in reference to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, derived from the 
original Latin persona, meaning a mask or 
representation, is only one of these. 


The Chinese concept of the spiritual 
world was that it was a perfect counterpart 
of the earthly order. As China was divided 
into a’ number of provinces, each with its 
number of departments, so is the world of 
spirits. There are ministries there too as on 
earth. As, for instance, Yang Hou presiding 
over the Ministry of Waters and ‘T’ai Sui 
administering the Ministry of Time. As the 
family was the basis of all life on earth, so 
in the spirit world, the gods marry and have 
their families. Was it surprising, then, that 
Hung, with his immature knowledge of Chris- 
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tianity and without the guiding contact with 
Western Missionaries, should have concluded 
that the Heavenly Father must be associated 
with a Heavenly Mother and there must, be 
a Heavenly Elder Brother. We: know the ‘im- 
portant place the Ji (elder brother) occupies 
in the Chinese family. Chinese literature is 
full of references to it. How often the phrase 
hsiung k’'uan ti jen occurs, As the logos of St. 
John can only be understood against the 
background of Philo’s philosophy, so the 
hsiung of Hung Hsiu-ch’uan must be consid- 
ered in the light of the agelong anthropo- 
morphic concepts of the Chinese. If Jesus was 
the Son of God, He must have had the Heay- 
enly Mother Tien Ma. Also He must have 
married, so His wife was T’ien San. 


These interpretations shocked the mis- 
sionaries, who failed to understand that the 
Chinese mind could not grasp the metaphy- 
sics of their creed or comprehend the mean- 
ing of 'the Aypostasis, ever. if it had been ex- 
plained to them. When'the Nestorians had 
entered China during T’ang dynasty, their 
doctrine of the two natures in the person of 
Christ was comprehended by the Chinese. 
When the Franciscan Friar, William de Ru- 
bruck was in Central Asia (A. D. 1253-55), he 
was asked by a Chinese “Have you ever been 
to Heaven and seen God?”. The Chinese mind 
has always understood the spiritual in terms 
of family relations. God made man in His 
image and the Chinese have st igi of God 
in their image. 


Was the religion of Hung Hsiu-ch’uan, 
then, a genuine form of Christianity? _Per- 
haps the best answer to. this. question is. to 
be. found in the words of E. R, Hughes in his 
Invasion of China by the Western World. . “Not 
for the first time” he wrote “missionaries. of 
all denominations took their colour from. of- 
ficial suggestion and believed the propaganda 
which was passed on from Manchu. sources. 
One cannot. but deplore the failure, of a 
movement, which, with better guidance, 
might, have proved. the real thing and have 
established an empire in China, which would 
have been, at. least as Christian as that of 
Constantine”, 
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Why was Britain so interested im bring- 
jng about the defeat of Hung .Hsiu-ch’uan, 
for most historians are agreed that. without 
British assistance the Imperialists could nev- 
er have defeated the T’ai, Pings. In_1861, Sir 
Harry Parkes had. personally. assured the 
Chung Wang in Nanking that “Britain will 
maintain her neutrality, provided a British 
gunboat can be stationed. near Nanking to 
safeguard our trading interests”, The two 
decisive battles, at Soochow and ‘Yangchow, 
which broke the back of the T’ai Ping resis- 
tance and opened the gates of Nanking to 
the Manchu Imperialists,. were won for Pe- 
king by, British troops, But Britain had no 
trading interests at cither Soochow or Yang- 
chow. Why, then, did Britain ally herself 
with a degenerate and dissolute. dynasty, 
which had no regards whatever, for. the well- 
being of its own people, and whose Emperor 
# was more often in a brothel than his audi- 
# ence chamber, and where eunuchs carried on 
the government, in his absence, against the 
Nanking regime, ,which. was) seeking to im- 
B prove the condition of the peasantry and 
i making some attempt. to introduce a new 
B order on the. basis of the .Ten Command- 
# ments? The T’ai Ping concept of Christianity 
might have seemed: crude. to Westerners, but 
S certainly was far superior to the morality of 
Peking: Perhaps. the. best answer to these 
B questions will be found by following the 
course of events from: 1853 when, the Heaven- 
| ly, Dynasty, was. established in, Nanking till 
1864 when it fell, 


Sir Géorge Bonham announced British 
neutrality at Nanking. 


Treaty of Tientsin between Peking and 
the Western Powers. 


‘Convention of Peking between 
and Britain and France. : 


Viceroy, Li Hung Chang, recorded in 
his Diary that the: “English have» sent 
in the past four years: many well-train- 
ed soldiers to our aid”. 


Sir Harry Parkes assured T’ai_ Ping 
leaders of British neutrality and re- 
quested the T’ai Pings, to refrain from 
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1861. 


attacking Shanghai for one year, This 
was agreed to. i 


British merchants in Shanghai commis- 
sioned Frederick Ward to form the 


_ “Ever Victorious Army” and offered him 


a large reward, if he could capture the 


_ nearest T’ai Ping stronghold to. Shang- 


1961: 


hai. These negotiations were proceed- 
ing some months after the agreement 
between Sir Harry Parkes and the T’ai 
Ping leaders. 


British: Adniirsd Hope: visited Nanking. 
The Chung Wang asked him’ why Brit- 


, ain was hostile to. the T’ai Pings as the 


1861. 


latter desired only. a, mutual under- 
standing between them. 


Hung Hsiu-ch’uan: replied ‘to ac- 
tions of the British merchants in Shang- 
hai by: issuing the proclamation that 
“Shanghai is a little place:and) we have 
nothing ‘to fear from it:: We shall now 


to complete our dominion”. 


1862, 


1862: 


1862. 


T’ai Pings controlled every place of im- 
portance ‘inside’ a 30-mile radius of 


Shanghai. 


Sir: Frederick Bruce suggested: the crea- 
tion of. a Chinese Navy.» He'was asso- 
ciated in this: with’ Mr. Horatio: Nelson 
‘Lay,former Administrator’) of«Gustoms 


‘and: Captain‘ Sherard Osborn... British 


Admiralty directed both Chi- 
nese naval service en ‘August 3ist. 


Admiral Hope ¢doperatéd ‘with the 
“Ever Victorious Army” against the 


Pings. British Minister’ at Peking, 


Sir Frederick Bruce informed Lord John 
Russell, Secretary of, State for Foreign 
Affairs, that “Ward’s organised force is 
a, valuable nucleus. At Shanghai, there 
are 40,000 men borne.on.the pay, list of 
the Government, of whom.actually none 
are, to. be depended..upon, cither in the 
field or behind walls..1 have demon- 
strated to the Government here (Peking) 


_that the funds wasted on.this.more than 


useless, horde would .¢quip .and.pay a 
disciplined force. of.,from twenty to 
twenty-five thousand mca who. would 
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1853. 


1863. 


be irresistible to any Chinese rebel 
bands”. 


An order in Council (London) state 
that “It shall be lawful for all military 
officers in Her Majesty’s service to en- 
ter the service of the Said Emperor 
(Peking) and to serve the Emperor in 
any military, warlike or other opera- 
tions, and for that purpose to go to any 
place or places beyond the seas—provid- 
ed that the licence and permission 
hereby given shall, be in force only 
until the first day of September 1864”. 


Sir Frederick Bruce wrote to Major 
Gordon “I have received despatches 
from Her Majesty’s Government, from 
which I infer that no objection is felt 
to a British officer commanding that 
force (Ever Victorious Army) in the 
field, provided’ he be on half-pay and 
in the service of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. I shall be glad if you are able 
to continue your operations, so. as_ to 
force the insurgents to abandon Soo- 
chow and the line of the Great Canal, 
without which Shanghai cannot be 
looked upon as secure from attack. I 
would rather see you in command of 
the Chinese than anybody else, as I 
think the corps in your hands will be- 
come dangerous to the insurgents with- 
out becoming dangerous to the Chinese 
Government and oppressive to the po- 
pulation.” Major Gordon replied “I 
think that anyone who contributes to 
putting down this rebellion fulfills a 


. humans task”. 


In the House of Commons, Lord Naas 
expressed the view that “the chief cause 
of the rebellion has been our interfer- 
ence with the affairs of China”. Other 
members supported him in objecting to 
the use of Gordon’s services by the Pe- 
king Government. Prime Minister Pal- 
merston replied that “There is nothing 
inconsistent with the practice of nations 
in one friendly country lending to an- 
other officers to drill and direct its 


troops’.' 


1864. Colonel Sykes, in the House of Com 
mons, asked the Prime Minister: “Is # 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Goverm 
ment to pass, unnoticed, further viola@g 
tions of the instructions of the Foreiggg 
Office to British Authorities in Chingy 
and to be strictly neutral-in the civil 
war, which for so long has raged tm 
China?” He stated that his question wa 
prompted by reports that men of thf 
Royal Artillery had been detailed @ 
assist Major Gordon. ‘Prime 
Palmerston replied: “In my opinion, ij 
is in the interest of England that they 
rebellion should cease and that they 
authority of the Imperial Governmenf 
should be re-established and maintaim 
ed in China. It was with that objecy 
that permission had been given to Cap 
tain Osborn and Mr. Lay to organise§ 
naval force for the purpose of co-opem 
ating with the Imperial troops. An ong 
der in Council had been passed peng 
mitting British subjects generally § 
enter the service of the’Chinese Gow 
ernment”. This provoked Mr. Baxter ty 
ask: “Does the Government, in futurg] 
mean to adhere strictly and honourabij 
to the defence of British property @ 
the treaty ports, refusing any kind 
aid, directly or indirectly, to the Img 
perialists and abandoning the attempl 
to bolster up and’ support the Peking 
Government?”. To the Prime Minist@ 
replied that “Our reason for interfer 
ing in the affairs of China was tha 
our treaty rights were endangered anil 
our national interests at stake. Anj™ 
measure to increase the commercial rem 
lations of the country was deserving @& 
praise”. He did not add “moral or othemm 
wise”. 


It would appear from the above, thal 
British forces were well in field, on the sidt 
of the Imperialists, before Major Gordon wall 
assigned to the command of the “Ever Viem 
torious Army”. Sir Frederick Bruce’s referengil 
to “continue your operation” ‘suggests thi 
and Li Hung Chang’s entry in his diary @ 
June 16, 1860. confirms it. This would meal 
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that British forces were fighting the cause 


of Peking as early as 1855, five years before 
Sir Harry Parkes re-affirmed British neutrali- 
ty at Nanking. The troops mentioned by Li 
Hung Chang were not ruffians ‘or mere ad- 
yenturers such as formed’ ‘the nucleus of 
Ward’s “Even Victorious Army” and the ques- 
tion put to Admiral Hope by’ the Chung 
Wang in 1861 shews that the T’ai Pings had 
reason to believe that trained British troops 
were in the field against them at that. time. 


Possibly Britain was playing off one ‘side 


against the other by her duplicity, till she 
had succeeded in getting her demands ac- 
cepted at the convention of Peking, when the 
Peking Government was forced to withdraw 
all objections to the British sale of opium, 


‘war material to either, or both. contestants, 


and.any other form of trade,.she desired. 
Having humiliated. the Peking Government 
into that, position, it served the British. pur- 
pose to recognise it as)the legitimate, Gov- 
ernment of China, or, in,other words, the 
most .useful one, especially as the T’ai Pings 
strenuously opposed the. traffic..im. opium, 
This amoral attitude found a convenient pre- 
text for itself in the protestation thatthe 
Tai Pings could never effectively govern the 
country. Thus the. British conscience was 
salved. Nothing remained then, in 1860, but 
to come out openly against the T’ai Pings. 


It is most probable that the British pub- 
lic, and indeed the House of Commons, knew 
little of the facts. Prime Minister Palmerston 
who had boasted that “England is strong 
enough to brave any consequences” and had 
gloried in his title of the “strong man” was 
certainly a lover of power, and, as such, nev- 
er hesitated to act alone. His ‘instructions 
were just carried out. Colonel Sykes’ question 
in the 1864 debate suggests that some’ mem- 
bers of the Commons, even then, had the idea 
that Britain was neutral in China, whereas 
she had been at war with the T’ai Pings for 
some time. Thé instructions sent by the Brit- 
ish Minister in Peking to the Consul in 
Shanghai indicates on what side British offi- 
tial sympathies were as early as 1860, as were 
also his advices to the missionaries. Lord 
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Palmerston was too far from: China, both: in 
distance and sympathy, to understand the 
real position. British trading interests meant 
more to him than the well-being of the Chi- 
nese millions. His short-sighted policy failed, 
completely, to realise that a spiritual dynam- 
ism has. been born in far-off China, the re- 
sults of which only the future was to de- 


However, there was one British official in 
China who did not agree with the policy he 
was compelled to carry out. T. T. Meadows 
had spoken ‘to 'T‘ai Ping leaders, walked 
through the streets’ of T’ai Ping cities and 
conversed with the people. He had question- 
ed workers in the fields. While Prime’ Min- 
ister Palmerston was assuring the House’ of 
Commons that active support of the Peking 
Government was “in the interest of England”, 
Mr. Meadows was writing in Shanghai words 
that were strangely prophetic. Little did he 
realise that a century later his prophecy was 
to be ‘both literally and grimly fulfilled. Part 
of his warnteg. only needs to be repeated: | 


“If the T’ai Ping succeed, let the 
three maritime Powers, on the one hand, 
keep Russia off, and, on the other hand, 
overcome the absurd T’ai Ping preten+ 
sions to universal suprematy »and their 
other obstructive notions, By due use ‘of 
conciliatory reasoning, of forbearance, of 

- firmness, ‘and, if’ necessary, of military 
force vigorously applied: Let this be done 
till T’aipingism is. fairly established for 

. @ generation and then the rest of the 

world may confidently. trust to.the Chi- 
nese forming onc. of the most insuperable 
barriers. tothe Peter-Catherine policy of 
aggression and the Russian aims at uni- 
versal domination”. 


Meadows knew that British policy, in the 
long run, would bénefit: other country 
than Russia, that no props, made in London, 
could save the rotten Peking structure for 
long against’ the storms that Were rising, nor 
could the “bloody iraffic”, carried on by Brit- 
ish merchants of death in Shanghai, be for 
the ultimate good of the Chinese people. 
History has vindicated his warning, as to-day 
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‘oppressed natives ‘of China, 


Russian advisers and military leaders swarm 
over China; as British traders and bankers 
are_ kicked out without. compensation for 
their seized assets; and the Chinese. millions 
groan in their bondage. 


“Had the T’ai Pings not had to face 
British armed opposition, but received, ‘at 
least, the moral support to which they were 
entitled from a so-called Western civilisation, 
the entire history of China might have been 
completely changed. Such, at least, was the 
considered view of men on the spot, who 
were more competent to judge than the 
House of Commons in London. One missionary 
expressed the view that “had it not been for 
the. opium interests of England, which 
inspired. intervention, China would. have 
been a Christian State in less than 30 years 
and the whole course of history might have 
been changed”. The conclusions of the 
British, Consular Official, T. T. Meadows, 
have already been noted, as well as those of 
the Englishman, A. F.. Lindley, who , had 
intimate contact both with the Court of 
Hung at Nanking and the T’ai Ping armies 
in the field. One historian, who had watched 
the T’ai Pings in their progress and was in 
England when Lord Palmerston defended 
his policy on May 20 1864, promptly replied 
that “The Premier: has been the active 
originator of an intervention against the 
who were 
striving: to: liberate and Christianise their 
unfortunate country”: 


There were mén in England, at the time, 
who were conscious of the iniquity of British 
official policy.’ Some of these did not spare 
their words in criticising what they called 
“this Opium Government”. On December 28, 
1865, Colonel Sykes had this to'say in the 
House of Commons: 


“British bayonets and British shot and 
shell, in violation. of good faith and in 
violation of a commanded _ neutrality, 
have aided a Government, which has been 
characterised for its constant perfidy and 
cruelty, to defeat national party, in 
which, as we see, was. not only a germ of 
Christianity, of probable development 

into a rich harvest, but. which party also 


had. manifested a desire to cultivate} 
friendly relations with foreigners, with 
a view to the introduction of Wester 
science and art, as distinguished from 
the Imperial Government, which 
opposes. every: proposition for the estab 
lishment. of railways, telegraphs, and 
. other useful objects”. . 


However, one is constrained to set iff 
contrast two official statements, as summing 
up the whole position, the first by the Chung 
Wang to.Major Gordon, and the, other by 
Lord Palmerston.. The Chung Wang, acting, 
it was stated, under instructions from Hungg 
Hsiu-ch’uan, communicated this message to 
the British Commander: 


“In the ways of Heaven, there exist® 

no ‘partiality. There is no sanction to im 
jure others for the advantage of one% 
‘self. Though not using opium one’s self® 

to venture, by the enforced sale of it 6 
‘seduce’ the people of this land and tog 
seck gain by exposing others to death, if 
utterly abhorrent to the ways of Heaven” 
Lord Palmerston, in his justification of Brit] 
ish policy, declared that “We have interfered § 
because our national interests were at stake" 
Those interests he defined as “the commerm§ 
cial relations of the country”. 


As we draw near to the. end of out 
search, what have we discovered? What wasg 
the real Hung Hsiu-ch’uan? What qualities™ 
were embodied in, his person? Obviously, he 
was sincere.in his attempt to apply his cons 
cept of Christianjty and the. Ten Command: 
ments to the life of his country, which wasg 
governed by a corrupt and dissolute Peking 
Owing to lack of contact with Western Mig 
sionaries, his understanding of Christianity 
was vague and he endeavoured to synthesis¢g 
it with Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhisag 
This eclecticism resulted in a form of Chris@ 
tianity which differed radically from the ae 
cepted dogma of the West. In practice, howea 
ever, it did renovate the lives of its followeg 
ers. His original purpose was purely religious 
but Peking’s determination. to suppress it ree 
sulted in convincing Hung that his mover} 
ment could not succeed without a change if 
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Peking. Hence the political development in 
his mind and the determination to overthrow 
the Manchus. This brought him into conflict 
with the British Government whose only 
concern in China was commercial and opium 

was the most important article of commerce 
at the time. His visions; the element of fanat- 
icism that marked the latter part of ‘his 
career; the cruelty. that accompanied his 


1ing campaigns; and the bizarre Oriental luxury 
ung@ with which he surrounded himself, were all 
by explainable accompaniments that were in no 
ing, way peculiar to him and which must not be. 


allowed to dim our estimate of the man him- 
self. 


Some future historian might arise in the 
Plutarch fashion and write the parallel lives 
of the two major actors in this great tragedy, 
Charles Gordon and Hung Hsiu-ch’uan. From 
his Enderby mother, Gordon had inherited a 
narrow Evangelicalism with its one-track 
mind and limited outlook, that accepted the 
sermons of Rev. R. McCheyne and Scott’s 
Commentaries as the final and absolute inter- 
pretation of life. In his youth, Gordon had 
visions and continued to have them. From 
the time he was with the Royal Engineers 
at Pembroke, he became convinced of his 


for its own special purpose. This was to dom- 
inate ‘all his thinking; irrespective as to 
whether it cut across conventional ideas ‘or 
not. In the final days of his career, his Jehio- 
vah was the Allah of his Egyptian troops; 
whom he ordered to’ attend morning and 
evening prayers, and*oveér his state chair in 
the audience room at Khartum he had ‘in- 
scribed in Arabic the words “God rules the 


prevent him from re-introducing slavery and 


across the face and then lapsing” into fits of 
gloom and doubt and disillusionment. He 
was typital of all self-appointed men of des- 
tiny. His seasons of depression, caused by a 
sense of ‘his own “terrible sinfulness”, did 
nothing to weaken his confidence in his ap- 
pointed mission to mankind. In his campaign 
against the T’ai Pings, he displayed bound+ 
less conceit, irascible temper, and was ever 
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divine mission. Providence had set him apart 


hearts of all mien”. His Christianity ‘did not 


he thought nothing of striking bis servants 


the victim of an : absorbing ‘superstition; but 


these things never caused him: to: doubt far. 


a moment that he was-carrying out the ‘des 
erees of the: Most High..Gordon wasa 
Hsiu-ch’uan in English garb. vi : 


‘Charles Gordon was a lover of ‘ceremoni- 
al. As Hung had ‘his Heavenly Palace, with’ 
its feastingson gold plate, amid sumptuously 
attired concubines, Gordon had his personal 
bodyguard of ‘300 men in’ bright blue uni- 
forms with scarlet facings arid six personal 
attendants, young boys with coloured robings, 
selected for their personal’appearantes. He 


matched the Yin-Yang dualism of the T’ai 


Ping leader with his own brand ‘of ‘magic, 
which, as he wrote to his sister Augusta, con- 
sisted of two circles, one- representing, “man 
without the indwelling God” and the other 
“man with the indwelling God”.: With, these, 
before him, he would: open his-Bible- at,,ran- 
dom and wherever his -finger lit, there .was 
the message for the hour. 


' His first assignment in China was in 1860: 


when he wa’ ordered’ to Carry out the 
mand’ of Lord Elgin afd, in’ the name “of” 


European civilisation, wreck the Yuén Ming™ 


Yuen, the Somme? Palace.” ‘With his engin 


eers, Gordon consigned’ to ‘the flames four 


million pounds worth of pictures, books, ‘tap- 


estries, scrolls and ‘statuary. “Everybody Was 
wild for plunder” he wrote to his sister but 


“the trouble was these palaces were so large 
and we were pressed for ‘tine, we could’ ‘mbt: 


plunder them carefully”. At moments duting 
this sacriligeous orgy, Gordon had his fits of 


depression,. during ‘which: he» éufferéd; much ; 


self-accusation’ and -described: it all as: “a. 


wretchedly demoralising: work for;an-army” 


but those moments seon passed."He- received: 


&48 for his. part-n -the destruction with. 


whatever loot he could:secure and he inform- 
ed his sister that “I:-havé done well”. The 
honour of England had been satisfied as: the 


flames from the burning of those art-treasures. 
mounted to the sky. His next task:was to see: 


that: the Peking Government honoured. ite - 


commitments under the: Gonvention:.of Pe- 
king. These included £10000 forcach British 
Envoy killed (a party of British officers had 
gone, under a flag of truce, to arrange mat- 
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ters relating to the ratification of the Treaty 
of Tientsin, and: several had ‘been killed); 
&500 for each soldier-servant of an Envoy; 
substantial compensation for hardships suf- 
fered by British merchants whose opium 
stocks had grown over-large but who had 
been prevented from carrying on their. ne- 
farious trade by the troubled state of the 
country. Payments were to be made in in- 
stalments and Gordon’s job was to see that 
these were duly made. His force was station-. 
ed in Tientsin. It was during this period that 
he had. further visions, following days of ill- 
ness, which he considered a sign of God’s 
displeasure for his part in looting and ‘burn- 
ing the Summer Palace. 


East and West met intimately in these 
two men, Hung Hsiu-ch’uan and Charles 
Gordon. Both superimposed their Christianity 
on the stratum of another cultus; both were’ 
visionaries, protesting their Divine ‘mission 
and allowing of no challenge; both possessed’ 
that strange compound of Evangelicalism and 
fatalism which drove them to. the end; both 
died in tragic cireumstances. After death, 
both were to live again, the one as a soldier- 
saint, the other as the inspiration of Sun 
Yat-sen, the founder of the Republic of. 
China, Military might, symbolised in. Gor-. 
don, vanquished moral might as epitomised in 
Hung, just as to-day in China physical force 
overrides justice and the rights ofthe, indi- 
vidual. But Hung unleashed a spiritual dys. 
namic that was to prove, greater than the. 
sword of Gordon, . 


Charles Gordon; as the instrument::jof . 


British policy, helped to create the: 
- stances that were; later, to make Conimunism 
in China possible by holding back:social: andi 
agrarian reform and preparing the way for, 
the entry of Russia into Chinese affairs. Had: 
Britain not placed opium interests above 
morality and remained neutral in the strug- 
gle, probably China would have experienced’ 
such renovation as would have left little for 
future Communists to exploit. In fact, Brit- 
ain, through Charles Gordon, was the first 
to practice Marxism ‘in China. 

Hung’ Hsiu-ch’uan, on ‘the other hand, 
though apparently defeated, was to live and 


struggle again, in the person of another son 
of Kwangtung. Sun Yat-sen himself has left 
on record that the only happy days of his 
boyhood were when he listened with rapt 
attention to the old men of his village re- 
counting their experiences during the years 
of the Heavenly Dynasty. Tsui Chi, the Chis 
nese historian, tells of that ‘old man, te 
whose stories he (Sun Tai-cheong, milk name 
of Sun Yat-sen) would listen«with shining 
eyes, who was a veteran of the T’ai Ping re- 
bellion. He would relate, over and over 
again, the fascinating story of that daring 
revolt against the Manchu ruler, which had 
ended just three years before Sun’s birth”. In 
later years, Sun Yat-sen was to refer often 
to those stories that charmed his boyhood 
mind, and though he was to understand the 
causes of the failure of that movement, he 
was never to lose his admiration for Hung 
himself. There was one tea-house in Choy- 
hung Village that he held in dearest me- 
mory. Often, as a boy, he would slip in 
among the farmers as they talked of their 
crops atid discussed prices and politics over 
the cups, punctuating their chatter with re- 
miniscences of Hung Hsiu-ch’uan and not 
omitting to’ remind each other how they 
themselves ‘had escaped the swords of the 
avenging Manchus. 


Years later, as Provisional President of 
the Republic of China, Sun Yat-sen was to 
stand before the tomb of T’ai Tsu, first of the 
Mings, and offer prayer to the spirit of that 
champion against foreign domination, In that 
prayer, as. he recited the many vicissitudes 


that ;had. befallen, China since the days of | 


the Mings, he.was to make special mention 
of Hung Hsivrch’uan and his “most worthy 
campaign”, adding that as a result of it “the 
gradual trend of the national will. became 
manifest”. A few months before his death, as 
his early memories began to crowd in on his 
mind, he was to recall in his Canton lec- 
tures, which formed the basis. of his Sam Min 
Chu I, the contribution to the liberation of 
China that Hung Hsiu-ch’van had made. 


At ‘last, the crows’s nest! had 
its 
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Chinese Footprints in Mexico: 


By Mou-chuan Tao 


I. History of Migration 


t is said that, in the 6th century, a Chinese 
| sailing vessel cast its anchor at Acapulco 
in Mexico. In the La Quebrada Plaza of 
that port stands a lofty monument engraved 
with the design of a Chinese vessel. This 
story, though possibly not authentic from a 
historical viewpoint, bespeaks, at least, that 
the Sino-Mexican relations can be traced to 
several centuries ago. 


The large scale Chinese migration began 
with 1864 when the Americans were under- 
taking railroad-building between El Paso and 
Mexico City. In 1884 and 1885, two batches 
of Chinese workmen arrived in Mexico by 
way of the United States. And, like most 
overseas Chinese, nearly all of them were 
employed for construction and mining 
work. 
The Chinese immigration into Mexico 
found its peak during the years 1902-21, when 
there were. some 50,000. Chinese in. that 
country. Their willingness to work. for low 
wages made them welcome to the. employ- 
ment agencies, and they participated in. the 
railroad-building in Oaxaca Province, copper 
mining at Cananea and the exploration of 
oil in Veracruz Province. 


Il. Toils and Struggles 


At the outset, the Chinese went to Mexico 
as coolies and workmen. Nearly all’ were 
engaged in road-building, mining and’ ex- 
ploration works. As time went on, a few of 
them got rich and transferred themselves to 
small business i.e. haberdashery, laundry 
and restaurant. ‘Through hard work and 
natural intelligence, many of them did well 
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in their new enterprises. Nowadays, Chinese 
haberdashery stores spread over all eities 


and villages in Mexico and are quite popular 


with the local inhabitants. 


Industrious and adventurous by. nature, 
they have brought into being, in some de- 
grees, the prosperity of present Mexico. The 


development of Mexicali City may serve as 


a good proof of their endeavors. joe 


' Fifty ‘years ago, Mexicali was a barren 
and sandy. village, isolated and hardly heard 


of. In: 1909, the United States of Aniériéa’ 


concluded ia treaty with Mexico. ‘Under the 
provision of ‘that treaty, ‘an enterprising 
corporation was set up and began to ¢all iit 
Chinese workmen to work:on the farnis. In 
1919, the local Chinese ‘numbered 7,000, even 
more than the natives. At ‘that time, all 
farms, stores, tea houses, theaters’ and’ other 
public communities belonged to the overseas 
Chinese. And, the Cantonese became. the. 
popular language there. In the twilight, 
when the moon cast its shadow over the ex- 
pansive plantations, the fascinating melodies 
were audible from the. magnificent mansions 
that envisaged a paradise in the desert. All 
these were the civilization created by the 
overseas Chinese with their sweat and in-, 
telligence. However, this golden. age faded 
away before long like morning dew. With 
the lapse of time, ‘restrictions on Chinese 
immigration were introduced and the Chi- 
nese population sharply decreased. At pres- 
ent, the total number of the resident Chi- 
nese is little more than 700. 


Another example of Chinese achieve- 
ments may be found in the person of Huang 
Kuan Chiao. He went there in 1890 and 
worked, in the beginning, as a foreman at a 
coal mine in Coahuila Province. In 1896, lie 
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owned a farm at El Mante, called “Kwang- 
tung Garden” and built a streetcar line in 
Torreon. However, through the depredations 


of civil war in 1911, he became bankrupt é 


almost overnight. 


III. Bitter Experiences 


Nearly all overseas Chinese are charac- 
teristic of perseverance and frugality and 
have made their fortune empty-handed. 
With all the admirations from fair-minded 
people, their successes have, nevertheless, 
given rise to others’ jealousy and conjured 
up numerous calamities upon them. In May 
1911, the Mexican revolution broke out which 
aimed at the overthrow of Profirio Diaz. 
The strife was followed by years of civil war 
between -rival revolutionary leaders. On 
May. 15, the revolutionary forces took Torreon 
Province and made a horrible ‘plunder and 
slaughter of the local Chinese. One of the 
results of several days’ rioting was the killing 
of more than 300 Chinese and ‘inestimable 
property: loss. In 1916, the massacre found 
its way into Chihuahua Province. During’ 
that year, the casualty of the Chinese in 
Chihuahua ran as high as 200 and many 
valuable estates were destroyed. 


The year 1931 also saw a series of the 
liquidations of the Chinese in Sonora and 
Sinaloa Provinces. The local governments 
then proclaimed that each Chinese store 
must hire, at least, 3 Mexicans. But, in 
many cases, these nominal Mexican assistants 
turned out to be only trouble-makers: The 
result was that the illegal arrests of the local 
Chinese and the confiscation of their property 
happened from time to time. Some of them 
were even put into exile without having 
been tried in court. Under such unbearable 
ill treatment, the majority of the Chinese 


had to return home with financial losses 


armounting to some one hundred million 


US. dollars. 
IV.. Patriotism 


The Second World War revealed the : 


potential patriotism of the Chinese ig 
Mexico, In the wake of Japanese aggression 


- of China, they lost no time in taking actiong 
‘to support their mother country. 


them voluntarily signed a national-saving 


’ agreement, which obliged them to contribute, 


every month, one tenth of their income, 
During the eight 
Japanese imperialism, 


average 200 dollars. 


their loyalty to the government of the 
Republic of China has remained unchanged, 
In the city of Mexicali alone, the Chinese 
residents have contributed, in two years, 
some 100,000 pesos, 
and moral support like this from the Chinese 
in other countries will play an important 


part in the eventual overthrow of the bora ' 


regime, 


V. Looking Back and Looking Forward: 


At the height of immigration, the Gh® J 


nese in Mexico ran as high as 50,000. At 


present, there are no more than 10,000 of § 


whom all come from Kwangtung and most 


of them scatter in the cities. on the Pacific 


coast. 


Many of these Chinese run grocery stores 


with capitals ranging from 10,000 to 1,000,000 § 


There are also Chinese ‘cafeterias, 


pesos. 
In some districts 


restaurants and laundries. 


the Chinese are engaged in planting cotton, 


melon, banana and coffee. 


On cultural activities, the Chinese there 
are rather backward. In whole of Mexico, 
there are only a middle school and a primary 
school for Chinese, Owing to. geographical 
nearness. between Mexico and the United 
States, the local Chinese depend on_ the 


Chinese newspapers and magazines published 


in San Francisco or New York. 
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years of war against} 
their contributions 
amounted to two million U.S. dollars, which J 
meant that each person contributed on the 
Since the Communist 
occupation of the China Mainland in 1950] 


It is certain that financial J 
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OVERSEAS 


JCHINESE 


INDONESIA 


Ruthless Discrimination 


Ov of the most ruthless discriminations 
against a minority race in modern an- 
nals is now going on in Indonesia as Sukar- 
no’s regime continues its persecution of pro- 
Nationalist Chinese residents. 


There are indications that the anti-Chi- 
nese measures taken by the Indonesian au- 
thorities in Jakarta will soon be enforced all 
over the country. Following a sweeping ban 
on Chinese organizations, Jakarta military 
commanders were talking) about seizing: the 
propertics of these Chinese setups just as In- 
donesia did against Dutch» establishments 
last: December. 
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If Jakarta should resort  to'such. drastic 
actions as a reprisal against what Indonesia 
alleged as “Kuomintang” aid to the Sumatra 
rebels, it could spell disaster for many of the 
Chinese residents who are law-abiding and 
dedicated to the cause of freedom. 


Jakarta started its -anti-Chinese: drive in 
the spring of 1958 shortly after the Sumatra 
rebellion. Demonstrators. shouted aati-Na- 
tionalist slogans while the Indonesian gov+ 
ernment banned all Chinese newspapers in 
April. Pro-Communist Chinese journals soon 
got pertaission to resume publications, but 
pro-Nationalist newspapers were closed down 
for good. 


‘Then came the terror-ridden days of May 
and June when Jakarta rounded’ up a group 
of overseas Chinese and sent them to unin- 
habited islands. At the same'‘time, Kuomin- 
tang offices in Jakarta and other cities were 
searched and closed down. 


The persecution spread to wider areas in 
August and September as more Chinese res- 
idents were arrested. ‘On September 18, the 
jakarta military authorities seized 52 Chi- 
nese establishments, including trade guilds, 
a women’s club, printing shops, nine thea- ‘ 
ters, a bank; and 1] Chinese schools. None of 
them had any political background, except 
that they refused to bow to the Chinese Com- 
munists which maintain an “embassy” in 
Jakarta. 


All Chinese. residents in Indonesia who 
have visited Taiwan since 1950 were ordered 
to report to the Jakarta military authorities. 
Members of the Kuomintang, which has 
branches in Indonesia chiefly for education- 
al and cultural activities, were also ordered 
to report to the Jakarta military command. 


Chinese students coming to Taiwan for 
advanced studies were denied re-entry into 
Indonesia. Furthermore, the) Jakarta govern: 
ment withheld visas for:Chinese who wanted 
to leave the) country, 


The Chinese government in Taipei has 
strongly protested and appealed to the In- 
donesian government to extend due protec- 
tion to the Chinese residents out of humani- 
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tarzan considerations.: But Jakarta just ignor- 
ed the appeal. So far none of the arrested 
persons, including Chinese Legislator Ma 
Shu-lai, have been released. 


In late October, the Chinese Legislative 
Yuan angrily condemned Indonesia for its 
“act of barbarism” in persecuting the Chinese 
nationals. It demanded that the Chinese gov- 
ernment take prompt steps to protect the 
legitimate rights and interests of the two and 
half million Chinese in Indonesia. 


MALAYA 


Official Language? 


Will the Chinese tongue, spoken by some 
40% of Malaya’s population, be accepted as 
an official language in the same manner as 
the Malay dialect? This has been a subject 
of debate ever since the Federation of Mala- 
ya gained its independence on the Merdeka 
Day on August 31, 1957. 


Malayan Prime Minister Tunku Abdul 
Rahman spoke out in late September. “No,” 
he flatly said. The federal government could 
not accept the request for listing the Chinese 
language as Malaya’s official language along 
with the native tongue, said the prime min- 
ister. 


Tunku Rahman, who is the head of the 
Malay-Chinese-Indian Alliance Party, said 
hé could yield no ground on the language 
issue. He said the federal government under 
him will insist on recognizing only the Ma- 
lay dialect as the national language, and 
will not consider the request of giving the 
Chinese language an official status. 

“ Prime Minister Tunku Rabman’s flat re- 
jection killed the hope of some 2,400,000 Chi- 
nese in Malaya. Only a weck before Tunku 
Rahman made known his stand, 500 Chincse 
educators in Malaya had resolved that the 
Chinese language should be made an official 


language. 
Citizenship Grants 
Over 800.000 people of Chinese extraction 


have acquired the Malayan citizenship inj 
the first year since Malaya’s Merdeka (inde 
pendence). This greatly boosted the number 
of Malayan citizens’ of Chinese: blood 
narrowed the numerical difference between 
native Malays and Chinese holders of Me 
layan citizenship papers, 


According to an announcement by theg 
Malayan’government, a total of 1,003,831 per 
sons applied for, and 926,574-applicants ac 
quired Malayan.citizenship in a year up tog 
August 31, 1958. Of the new citizens, about® 
80% were Chinese, 16% Indians, and 4% 
others. 


The Malayan government will continueg 
accepting applications, But applicants will 
be subject to a test of Malayan language ; 
after August 31, 1958. No language test’ waig 
required before August 31, 1958, the first 
Merdeka anniversary. 


CAMBODIA 


Tens of thousands of Chinese. residents 


in Cambodia, now ‘brought face to face’ with 
Communist oppressors from Peiping, are hopg 
ing to seek refuge in other Southeast Asian} 
countries. But the chances of their mass ¢e§ 


odus to neighboring states are very slim. 


Since the government of Cambodia ree@- 


ognized Peiping, many overseas Chinese if 
that Buddhist kingdom have been grasped 
by a fear of political persecution by Chinese 
Coramunist agents. Sources close to pro-NaJ 
tionalist Chinese circles estimated that aboutll 
40,000 people of Chinese blood in Cambodiag 
are ready to move out to other countries. 


They raised their eyes of hope to Thatl 
land, seat of the Southeast Asian Treaty 
Organization. But in late September, Bangkobl 
slammed the door against Chinese immigranti] 
from Cambodia. They would not be admitted 
even if they apply as political refugees, 4 
responsible — Thai official declared. 


Bangkok’s stand on the Chinese immigrag 
tion problem ended a month-long expectation] 
by some Chinese réfugees waiting on the 
Cambodian border. The Thai governmeil 
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said its hands were busy enough in dealing 
with the large number of Chinese.refugees 
already in its country, and therefore no im- 
migrants from Cambodia could be. accepted. 
But obviously, Bangkok was trying not to 
plunge into trouble with the Chinese Com- 
munists. 


The Thai meant business 
when it announced the ‘no-immigration deci- 
sion. Boarder patrols have been tightened 
up, and all possible ‘avenues from Cambodia 
are closely guarded against Cambodia Chinese 
fleeing Communist clutches: 


Such actions must have come as a dis- 
heartening blow to many of the overseas Chi- 
nese in Cambodia. Their only hope is now 
pinned on South Vietnam, where suggestions 
have been’ made by the press for accepting 
some of the pr Chinese’ ‘from 
Cambodia. 


Actually, a good part of the Chinese ref- 
ugees in Cambodia had moved to that 
country from Vietnam at the height of 
the citizenship dispute between Taipei and 
Saigon. Two Saigon newspapers have urged 
the Vietnam government to open the door 
to these anti-Communist Chinese nationals 
to enable them to come back. 


_ AUSTRALIA 


Red Booklets 


Peiping has apparently launched a major 
propaganda campaign against the 70,000 Chi- 
nese residents in. Australia. by dumping 
elaborately printed publications among the 
overseas Chinese. 


Communist propaganda stuff published 
by Peiping was flooding Chinese communities 
in Australia. About 40 kinds of Communist 
Chinese magazines, pamphlets, all in English, 
were on sale at leftist bookstores in Sydney, 
Melbourne and other cities. These publica- 
tions were cheaply priced. 


Obviously, the Chinese Reds attempted 
to influence the overseas Chinese and native 
citizens of Australia by painting a false 
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picture of mainland conditions. 


HONGKONG 
Mainland Imports 


Imports from. the, Communist-controlled 
mainland hit an all-time mark. of HK.$113,3- 
90,000. in. July, 1958; according to. official 
Statistics released by the. Hongkong govern 
ment. 


This was the highest figure since the end 
of. World War II. Im the six months from 
January to June this year, Hongkong import- 
ed HK $591,959,887 worth of goods from Red 
China to take away one fourth of Hongkong’s 
total imports. in the same period. 


The British Colony itselfcould not have 
needed such a large quantity of goods from 
Communist China. It could only point to 
one thing—a stepped-up Communist drive to 
dump its cargoes on Southeast Asia markets 
through Hongkong at cut-throat prices. 
Most of the Communist goods shipped to 
Hongkong found their way to countries in 
Southeast Asia to weaken the position of 
democracy in this vital area. 


THAILAND 


Communist Infiltration 


In this Buddhist kingdom where the- 
SEATO headquarters is situated, Communist 
agents have heavily infiltrated into some of 
the Chinese schools. According to reports 
received by the Thai police and security 
headquarters, some leftist’ teachers were prop- 
agating Communism among the youngsters. 


The Thai government took the situation 
seriously, and began to tighten up its control 
over the schools where the Chinese language 
is being taught. Establishment of new Chi- 
nese schools has been suspended since last 
September. Existing schools were ordered to 
revise their textbooks. The Thai education 
ministry said the schools are entitled to teach 
Chinese as a foreign language, but the text- 
books should conform to the basic policy of 
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Thailand, which is anti-Communist. 


TAIPEI 


New Nationality Policy 


On the eve of the Overseas Chinese Day 
on October 21, 1958, the Chinese Government 
announced a neéw policy on the citizen- 
ship of the 14,000,000 Chinese people living 
abroad. 


C. M. Chen, chairman of the Overseas 
Affairs Commission, declared the Chinese 
government encourages the overseas Chinese 
to adopt the foreign citizenship of their res- 
idential country so that they may get the 
full benefit and citizenship rights of the 
respective nation. 


According to the Chinese nationality law} 
people born of Chinese parentage will be 
entitled to the Chinese citizenship even if 
they have become forcign citizens. — 


Chairman Chen was the first responsible 
official to have come out with an open appeal 
to the overseas Chinese on the citizenship 
issue. The Chinese government has maintain- 
ed a consistent policy of letting the overseas 


An animal mourns for its kind. A rabbit is aggrieved at the 


death of a fox—Chinese Proverb 
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Chinese have free choice of citizenship. - 


Meanwhile, in- Vietnam, where the citi- 
zenship issue caused considerable anxiety 
among the Chinese residents a year ago, 4 
large number of overseas Chinese are reach- 
ing out for the Vietnamesé citizenship 
certificates. In some districts, Chinese people 
of a whole town applied. for and acquired 
the citizenship of Vietnam. Ae 


Tribute to Leader 


2 


Over 300 home-coming Chinese from all 
corners of the world hailed President Chiang 
Kai-shek at a tea party given by the Chinese 
leader at the Taipei City Hall on October 


15. 


This was the biggest occasion of the year J 
for overseas Chinese visitors who returned to J 
Free China for the October celebrations. of J 
the Double Tenth National Day, the Overseas 
Chinese Day, and the President’s 72nd 


birthday. 


President Chiang heard reports on the J 
life of overseas compatriots by Chinese J 
visitors frora Indonesia, Cambodia, Singapore, J 
Laos, Burma, Hongkong and Macao. 
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NEWS 
FROM 
THE MAINLAND 


Land of Hysteria 


ever since the Korean War had ‘there 

been such anti-American hysteria on a 
mass scale, whipped up by Peipirig’s skillful 
propagandists, among the Chinese on the 
mainland. ‘While their plot’ to seize Kinmen 
and force the United States to retreat from 
the defense perimeter of Western Pacific 
failed miserably before the eyes of the world, 
the Chinese Communists neverthtless suc- 
ceedéd' in creating a new wave of hostile 
feelings against America ainong the hundreds 
of millions of people under their rigid control 
and regimentation. 

From September to early October, the 
Communists claimed, 300,000,000 people on the 
mainland demonstrated against American “im- 
perialism” i in one way or anothér. Characte- 
ristically, the Communists used thes¢ demon- 
strations as a stimulant in their exploitation 
of the people’s labor. Newspapers in main- 
land: China devoted >a full ‘three quarters 
of their space for a:solid’ month to report 
on such “protests against United States’ 
piracy.” Workers put'in’ 15 nights’ overtime 
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to erect a crude ‘blast’ furnace, peasarits 
overfulfilled their quota of selling grains ‘to 
the state, even hens in the new Péoplé’s 
Communes laid more eggs—all becavse they 
were “incensed by American provocations in 
the Taiwan Straits.” 

Uncle Sam was pictured alternately ‘asa 
monster and a “paper'tiger,”’ an “aggressor” 
and an“imperialist whose days are numbered.” 
Girl textile workers and peasant women took 
up rifle target practices in addition to 8-hour 
day schedules. Provincial newspapers scream- 
ed: beat.the.Americans.in Korea, and 
we.could do it again.” 

. Am examination of the People’s Daily in 
Peiping, official organ of the Chinese Gom- 
munist party, casily revealed where all such 
hysterics were generated: ; 

September 15; commenting on President 
Eisenhower's television speech to the nation 
on the’ Taiwan Straits crisis: “This is a big 
lie. ... This is sheer nonsense... It would be 
better Washington ‘to cast aside, before 
it late, “ny illusion it. may have 
others.” 

September 18 “We declare to “the US. 
policy makers: ‘What the US, could not obtain 
during past ambassadorial’ talks, it -will 
not ebtain threugh .its .gunboat -policy and 
atomic blackmail,. The Chinese people will 
never abandon their right to liberate Taiwan 
and the offshore islands.” 

September 20, statement of “Foreign Min- 
ister” Chen Yi on Secretary Dulles’ speech 
at the United Nations: “The US. is, playing 
with fire on the brink of war and attempt- 
ing to extend. its aggression against China. 
The imminent danger at present in the 
situation, in the Taiwan Straits is that the 
US,, ignoring our repeated grave warnings 
and the,strong. protest of the people of. the 
world,.. persists. in its ;armed. proyocations 
and, war threats against. our people,” 


September 21, editorial enti. ‘ed “American 
Bandits, Get Out of Taiwan”: “Clear-headed 
people ¢an see at a’ glance’ that the U.S: 
aggressors are preoccupied with ‘fhe 
gentlemen in Washington are just like Ghi- 
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cago gangsters. They have: wild illusions of 
using atomic blackmail to force the Chinese 
people to give up forever their sacred. right 
of liberating Taiwan and_ the offshore. is- 
lands.” 


September 27, “Vice Premier” Nieh Jung- 
chen: “If the United States: imperialists should 
be so desperately lunatic, as to, risk the 
unleashing of an. atomic war, what. will 
be exterminated will be US. imperialism 
itself.” 


September 28, Chou En-lai: “If the’ US. 
imperialists insist on provoking war in order 
to_carry out their aggression on Kinmen and 
Matsu, then the 6090 million: Chinese people 
...will definitely bring the U.S. imperialist 
aggressive action to final and _ complete 
disaster.” 


September 28, editorial: “The ‘ceasefire’ 
proposal (put forth by the U.S. -at Geneva) 
is clearly a premeditated step the US. 
war plan. It has a dual purpose. If. the 
Chinese people do not accept it, the: U.S» will 
launch an attack against China. If China 
accepts it, then as soon as the Chinese 
People’s Army rebuts Taiwan’s war provoca- 
tions, the US, will, take tie opportunity to 
occupy Kinmen and Matsu and launch a war 
against China at any time.” 


September 30, on the use of the Side- 
winder: “The US. aggressors who have in- 
stigated the use of guided missiles should 
know that once they have kindled the fire, 
they will get themselves burnt. They must 
repay the debt they have incurred.” 


October 1, “Defense Minister” Peng ‘Teh- 
huai: “The American government is creating 
tension in the Far East. In defiance of the 
repeated warnings of our country, it has 
recently carried out flagrant military ma- 
neuverings and concentrated large numbers 
of armed forces, incessantly infringed’on our 
territorial waters and air space and attempted 
to put our coastal islands such as Kinmen 
and Matsu under its armed control and turn 
them into springboards for aggression against 
the’ Chinese mainland. These rabid). war 
provocations have posed a grave menace 
to peace in the Far East and the whole Asia 
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world.” alr 
October 7, Chen Yi: “If the US. should 
interpret the temporary suspension of our bus 
bombardment of Kinmen as a sign of joir 
weakness, or misinterpret this as meeting its of 1 
demand for a ‘ceasefire,’ it will have totally 
miscalculated. The Chinese people ‘are de- the: 
termined to liberate Taiwan, Kinmen and 
Matsu. No foreign interference will be tol- 
erated at all.” 
Peiping played also a numbers game of fo: 
issuing “serious warnings” against the US. on . 
alleged intrusions of .U.S: ‘warships into its 
“territorial waters.” From early September 
to October 12, a total of 34 warnings were . 
pompously issued by the spokesman of the “A 
Chinese Communist “foreign ministry.” 
Everyone A Soldier. 
‘ ing 
‘Bo hack up’ its.frénziedwwar Peiping up i 
claimed that=within a “week’s time it had § 
organized 120,000,000 men and women into § mor 
militia units in. the “everyone a_ soldier” § from 
movement. peop 
“As the people get more and more . 
angry over U.S. provocations the ‘everyone a man 
soldier’ movement is spreading in the cities repo 
and countryside, even to the remote areas,” lion 
reported the official New China News Agency, § banc 
“The militiamen are making strenuous efforts the | 
to anaster military. skills in. order to defend 
the motherland while speeding up production io 
at the same time. They say: ‘If, the American 4 : 
aggressors dare to launch a war, we will drive gs 
them into the sea.’” 
The campaign was all inclusive and no- 
body escaped from joining, as evidenced fromm E 


these reports picked at random: i 

“All eligible persons in more than 60 Asien] 
and municipalities of Shensi province have 
joined militia units. In Weinan hsien alone, 
there are. now over 20 militia, regiments, 
151 battalions, 700 companies and more than 
2,000 platoons.” 


“All men and women, between the age of 
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17 and 40 who are members of people’s com- B 
munes in the Asien. of Liuchow District, ticall 
Kwangsi Chuang Autonomous Region,, have | peopl 
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already joined the militia.” ‘ 


“Millions of workers, pedsdnts, students, 
businessmen and other people have already 
joined militia units in the, coastal provinces 
of Fukien, Kwangtung and Chekiang. ‘Fight 
back any time the enemy, dare to attack’ is 
their watchword.” 


The militia in Szechwan Province, South- 
west China, has increased, to 5,000,000.” 


“In Northeast China, more than one third 
of the 18 million people in’ Heilungkiang 
Province have joined the militia. ‘The number 
of militiamen in Liaoning Province incréased 
from 1.3 million to several million im a. few 
days. Training in the use both» :of: rifles 
and artillery is also: going on among the 
more than ten million militiamen in. Kirin 
Province.” 

“More than 50 militia divisions, consist- 
ing of 700,000 people, have so far been set 
up in Peiping, with all the students in the 
universities and colleges enrolled. Thousands 
more applications are still streaming in daily 


people of other walks of life.” 


re “Coastal Shantung, which underwent 
a § many trials in wars before liberation, was 
es § reported to'have enrolled a total of 15 mil- 


lion militiamen. Peasants take arms in one 
hand and hoes in the other when they go to 
the fields.” 

“In Kiangsu Province, 8,400,000 young 
people are forming militia units, combining 
production, drilling and study. 


25,000. Communes 


Everything’ worked at incredible speed 
on the Chinese mainland, or so it seemed: 
Just as the per hectare rice yield claimed by 
the Chinese Communists this year broke the 
world record, not by a. few percent, but by 
ten times, so in the short’ space of less the 
three months, 90.4 percent of all peasant 
houscholds on the Chinese mainland “nad 
joined: pcople’s communes. 

By September 30, boasted Peiping, prac- 
tically all the peasant households had joined 
people’s communes in Honan, Liaoning, Tsing- 
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from workers, government: functionaries, and - 


hai, Hopei, Shensi, Shantung, Heilungkiang 
and Kirin’ provinces, the Kwangsi' Chtang 
Autonomous Region, and Peiping and Shang- 
hai. The ratio in Shansi, Kwangtung, Hunan, 
Szechwan, Kiangsu,’ Chekiang' Kansu 
provinces was more than 90 percent, and in 
Kiangsi, Anhwei, Hupeh and Fuakien prov- 


inces and Inner’ Mongolian Autonomous 


Region it was around 85 percent. 


The size of these people’s communes could 
be seen from this analysis: Before the move- 
ment began, there were 750,000 agricultural 
production cooperatives on the mainland. 
When all peasants have joined people’s com- 
munes, they would ‘nuniber from’ 25,000 to 
26,000. There weré, by the end of September, 
23,384 people’s communes, averaging ‘4,797 
peasant households each. A survey of 10 prov- 
inces and municipalities showed that of the 
5,538 people’s cominunes there, 3,343 have less 
than 5,000 households each, 1,623 have be- 
tween 5,000 and 10,000 households, and the 
remaining 567 have from 10,000 to moré than 
20,000 -households. There®’ were even 94 
“country-wide communes” ‘or federations of 
communes, embodying hundreds of square 
kilometers of land and tens of thousands ‘of 
families in Mao’s new empire of serfdom. 


Just what the communes do to the peas- 
ants on the Chinese mainland? Here is an 
official statement of the New China News Agency: 
“In general, the people’s communes become one 
with the township. They unify the management 
of industry, agriculture, exchange, education 
and military affairs im the’ aréa théy cover. 
The members organize their activities with 
high militancy and live a‘collective life. Ac- 
cording to statistics of 11 provinces and auto- 
nomous regions, 1.4 million public service res- 
taurants and 12 million infant care groups 
have been set up, in addition to tailoring 
groups, laundries and grain processing 
sections; relieving large number of women 
of domestic chores.” 


In people’s communes, the centuries-old 
family system that has been ‘the backbone of 
Chinese cultural tradition no longer exists. 
The husband and wife are! organized into 
shock production brigades ‘as well as the 
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elder children, They work from morning 
till night, eat at public mess halls, and only 
go back to sleep in their own house. Small 
children are sent to nursery groups and so- 
called primary and. middle. schools, where 
students study half.a day and. engage in 
manual labor the other:half...No system of 
slavery in the history of mankind has been 
so ruthlessly complete, depriving from the 
people the last vestige of home comfort, pri- 
vacy and individuality. 


Liberation of Women 


Women were once again “liberated” on 
mainland China. They were emancipated 
by the 1911 revolution, more than a decade 
before the Chinese Communist party was 
born. But now, the latter claimed that it 
had gone back and liberated Chinese women 
from their homes and sent them into factories 
and fields. 

The September issue of the Hsinhua Bi- 
monthly ran an article on the people’s com- 
mune of the Chengchow Textile .Machinery 
Plant. It described how the commune, was 
set up: 

“The Plant has 1,300 workers’ families 
with a population of over 10,000 persons, in- 
cluding 1,400 aged between 2) and 50 years 
old. Some young women, though not versed 
in any production tecKnique, are physically 
strong but, handicapped by children, were 
also confined to their kitchens.... 

“They composed the following rhyme to 
voice their sentiments and hope: 

Household chores vex us, 

Efforts cannot be exerted, 

It is said to be tied to cooking- 
stoves, 

How can we move upstream? 

Shopping and making threads. by 
twisting, 

How can socialism be built more 
faster, better and more economic- 
ally? 

The general line illuminates our 
minds, 


But nursing children and washing | 
clothes, 


We can never be the first to’ gd 
forward. ... 


“When women did walk out of their§ 
houses, even their daughters raised objections, § 
Wu Hsiu-chen is an example. She is over 
40, and has seven children. Immediately the 
commune was sét up, she applied for a job if 
the nursery. She is. able to do :the job of 
a barber and is able to bear children’s annoy 
ance; thus she is well qualified for the joi 
But her elder daughter did not agree, saying: 
‘You ‘have so many children. If you are t 
earn money to support-us, all will be starved? 
Mother was angry, saying: ‘You young gin 
are not as progressive as I. The Chinese 
Communist party emancipates me but yot 
will not emancipate me. You want me to 
obey and serve you in the house for my whole 
life’ Her daughter was speechless. . Later, 
she told those in the nursery of how she had 
struggled against her daughter. 


“Like a storm, the people’s commune ‘ij 
changing private families left over from thé 
past thousands of years. Chao Hsiu-ying i 
now superintendent of a hardware factory, 
Her four elder children are sent to a kim 
dergarten and the youngest is kept in a nur 
sery while her husband eats in a public mes 
hall. A complete change has taken plac 
in her former family life. Here the big 
family of socialism takes the place of small§ 
families.” 


So the big family of socialism was born] 
and the small families dicd an unnatural 
death. The change was ordered from abovél 
and women had to leave their families em 
masse. As early as July, 51,688 nurseriesg 
3,000 child care teams and 1,095 kindergarten 
were set up in the province of Heilungkiang 
“freeing” 225,300 women to take part in thi] 
summer sowing. These were not light tashil 
for they involved such work as transplanting 
of seedlings and manufacturing of fertilizemm 
But the Communists insisted that -womea™ 
were much happier collecting manure thal 
taking care of their loved: children. » 
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Communist Law .Theory 


Pao Ting-kan was formerly “president of 
the Higher People’s Court of Kirin.” In 
March of this year, when the rectification 


and leap forward movement was at its height, - 


a meeting of judicial personnel of Kirin ex- 
posed him as the head of the “rightist clique” 
and, according to the Kirin Jih Pao, 
ly liquidated his influcnce.” 


His successor, Wang Chi-jen, in a report 
to the “Second Provincial People’s Congress 
of Kirin” in July, made known Pao’s case for 
the first time. The report also served as the 
best example of the Communist theory of law 
and how anyone ‘still’ retaining ‘a’ sénse of 
justice could never reconcile’ himself with 
that theory. Said Wang: 

“The rightists headed by Pao Ting-kan 
opposed the Party and socialism not only 
during the rectification movement, but at 
other times too, and making use of their 
official positions and powers, actively opposed 
the system of the people’s democratic dicta- 
torskip. Trying vainly to change the 
character and functions of the people’s courts, 
they disseminated the view that ‘class struggle 
has died down’, and attacked the people’s 
democratic dictatorship, 


“Under the pretext of having to maintain 
‘independence of judgment’, they actively 


opposed Party leadership of the people’s courts. 


They also freely disseminated such reactionary 
old legal viewpoints as ‘presumption of justice’, 
‘benefit of the doubt for the accused’ and 
‘appeals necessarily lead to, reduction. of 
sentences’ in an effort to exculpate criminals 
and let off counter-revolutionaries. 


“The rightists concealed in the’ people’s 
courts of various levels in the province also 
voiced support for one another and caused 
trouble. Under the influence of rightist Pao 
Ting-kan, many people’s courts in our prov- 
ince developed the! tendency in varying de- 
grees of deviating from the Party's leadership. 
For a long time many people’s’ courts: failed 
to report their work ‘to, and ask for instruc- 
tions from, the Party and government leader- 
ships. They’ did ‘not seriously carry ‘out 
resolutions taken by the Party and ‘the 
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“thorough- 


government, and some .even resisted Party 
and government directives, 


“The people’s court, being an instrument 
of dictatorsLip of the state, should. strictly 
follow the leadership of the Party like any 
other state organ. It must not only be led 
in matters of principle and policy ‘by the 
Party, but also be ‘strictly supervised by the 
Party, so that in its administration of justice 
it may correctly carry out policies and enforce, 
law. This is a. matter of course. Rightist 
Pao Ting-kan and others, however, opposed 
Party leadership on the ground that ‘inde- 
pendence of judgment’ must be maintained 
and’ that ‘they ‘obey only the ‘law, 


“Under the direction and influence of 
Pao Ting-kan and other rightists, the people’s 
courts, instead of basing their actual work 
on the needs of the struggle and the masses 
and the needs of production and the central 
tasks, and instead of using the judicial weapon 
in defense of the socialist revolution and 


_ socialist construction, were detached from 
politics, the central tasks, and the “masses, 


and regarded the cases they handled as iso- 
lated events, and administered justice for 
sake of justice.” 


“Many of the cadres followed rules rigidly 
and observed the complicated legal proce- 
dures and system, thus ' binding the hands 
and feet of the revolutionary masses and 
preventing prompt and effective blows to the 
enemy. In addition, the judicial ranks also 
contained some impurities, and a smal! num- 
ber of bad elements and serious law breakers 
concealed in our judicial organs continued to 
do evil, As. a result, the people’s courts. of 
various levels in the province were, at one 
time led into rightist errors of varying degrees 
of seriousness, such as failure to mete out 
punishment when it was due, meting out of 
light sentences for serious crimes, dereliction 
of duty, and insufficient enforcement of the 
dictatorship, all. of which did great damage 
to the revolutionary cause and construction 
of the Party and_ the nation, and. moreover 
seriously divorced the people’s courts, from 
the people.” 

This is Communist definiton of law and 
justice, exactly opposite to the ‘accepted 
meaning of the words in every ‘civilized 
country on this side of the Iron Curtain: 
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Double Tenth Anniversary 


On the occasion of the 47th anniversary of 
the establishment of the Chinese Repub- 
lic, all local papers called, on the people to 
close ranks and gird up their loins in their 
common efforts to hasten the day of national 
regeneration and emancipation of the op- 
pressed people on the mainland from the 
tyrannical clutches of the Communist des- 
potic rule. 


“In celebrating the Double Tenth of this 
year, we have better reasons for rejoicing. In 
spite of being out-gunned our-enemy, we 
have won the first round in the battle. for 
Kinmen, thus laying the foundation for the 
national regeneration of the. Republic of 
China.” Thus declared the Central Daily News 
im its editorial on:the National Day. How- 
ever, continued the paper, “we should not 
rest content with what we, have achieved, 
On the contrary, we have to maintain a-high 
degree of alertness and guard against any 
new military action or political treachery on 
the part of the Communists. In his Double 
Tenth message, the President has pointed 
out: “The Battle of Kinmén has also proved 
that our anti-Communist campaign necessi- 
tates all-out preparations for, a prolonged 
struggle.” The only way to step up all-out 
preparations.-is to prepare for a prolonged 
struggle in cur fight against Communism: 
We must know that the road of our revolu- 
tionary enterprise, while it will succeed soon- 
er or later, is not strewn with roses. The road 
ahead of us is still tenuous. Therefore, we 
have to make up our mind for a prolonged 
struggle and demonstrate an indomitable spir- 
it which has been fully displayed in our de- 
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fense of the offshore islands, Only thus can 
we hasten the day to recover the mainland 
and deliver our brethren from the yoke of 
Communist totalitarianism.” 


“Another, Double Tenth ron come 
This is: the ninth national, anniversary, since 
our government removed,its seat to. Taiwan, 


On this auspicious occasion, we should pause. 


and reflect on the significance which this day 
embodies.” Thus stated the Combined Daily 
News editorially on the same day. “We are 
confident,” the paper went on to say, “that 
the Republic of China will certainly be re- 
generated. This is not wishful thinking, nor 
is it a kind of intuition. It is based on his- 
torical facts. For instance, America did not 
fully achieve her national unification, in the 
real sense of the term, until the conclusion 
of the civil war in 1865. So was the case in 
France. From the time when the revolution 
began in 1789 until the establishment of the 
Third Republic in {875, France went through 
more than sixty years of turmoil. The Re- 
public of China has only a history of forty- 
seven years. All the difficulties she has gone 
through and is encountering are the neces- 
sary price she has to pay for the success of 
her revolution.“ So let us close ranks and 
work hard. The dawn of success is .already 
within sight.” This anniversary, added the 
paper, “is unique in one. respect. Right now 
we are in the midst of a:hot wari Ini spite 
of the temporary ceasefire on tae Kinmen 
front, what it will eventually lead .to itis 
still.too early to predict. We should. not 
take any chance,,and have to emulate the 
spirit. which has .inspired our . revolutionary 
fathers in their establishment of the Chinese 
Republic. The,road. abead of us may be ten- 
uous. But it is-our responsibility to our, coun- 
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try and posterity to fight. for a sloriqus fu- 
ture.” 


Coming as it did in the midst of the:Bat- 
tle for Kiomen, déclared the Kung Lan Pao 
on the Double Tenth editorially, the nation- 
alday of this year “is of much greater’ signif- 
ieance. To-day may well turning- 
point in the destiny of our country. Whether 
we shall achieve greater prosperity and ‘na- 
tional regeneration or be plunged into period 
of darkness depends all upon ourselves.” “If 
we work bard, we shall overcome whatever 
dificulties may be in, our way, even if, the 
international situation; may not, be fayorable 
to us. Or else, no matter how favorable the 
international situation is, it still cannot be 
of any help to us. The battle now raging at 
the Kininen front is the best answer to. this 
question. Though fighting against overwbelm- 
ing odds, our defenders have repeatedly dealt 
crushing blows to our enemy, thus laying the 
foundation for our future national resurrec- 
tion. Let us work harder, further consolidate 
ourselves. After all, the future of our country 
is in our hands.” — 


Commenting on the. same topic on the 
same day, the China Post declard editorially: 
“On this auspicious occasion of China’s Na- 
tional Day we certainly have good reasons 


B for rejoicing. Although the Chinese mainland 


has been lost to the Communists, fortunately 
all Chinese living on. these islands, under the 
jurisdiction of the Chinese Government are 
still. able to enjoy a life of freedom under 
conditions similar, to those prevailing in 
other free countries, But the. significance of 
this, occasion goes far beyond that, Free 
China is not.only a happy home. forthose 
who are now living here: it is,;in fact, a ral- 
lying point for all other freedom-loving. Chi- 
nese scattered all over the world, and: is. at 
the same. time a beacon to,which the enslav- 
ed Chinese on the .mainland can constantly 
look for a ray of light. and) hope. The, 450 
million Chinese living. under .Gommunist 


S domination are fully aware that we have not 


forgotten them, and they are eagerly looking 
tous for their emancipation from Commu- 
nist .tyranny. Were. there,/no Free. China, 


there would. be left for them, nothing) but 
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eternal hopelessness.' While.we: free Chinese 
are celebrating the 47th aaniversary.of the 
Chinese Republic in the,.Taiwan, area and 
many. other..parts of .the..world, the thing 
which should be uppermost in our minds to- 
day is the recovery. of the .mainland.. This, 
indeed, is the, most.important thing: which 
we have been hoping, living for: during 
the last nine; years.,..Frankly speaking, ‘life 
would. not have been worth living, if we ad 
been deprived of this /hope» It is a-hope bas- 
ed. not on wishful thinking: -but’on facts 
which point unmistakably: to the conclusion 
that the puppet negimeéjin. Peiping will not 
last long. In the history of mankind ‘no. gov- 
ernment ever lasted long which, instead of 
laboring for the. welfare of the people, per- 
sisted in pursuing a policy of oppression and 
exploitation. [he Chinese people. on > the 
mainland, are now being, bled. white aad 
squeezed dry by the Communists. They have 
long found the Communist . persecution, un- 
bearable, and it is:safe say that the, day 
when they will rise in revolt against their 
despotic rulers in Peiping is fast approach- 
ing. Among the lessons history has taught 
us, one is that no dictator has.ever been able 
to escape. a tragic fate, Neither Khrushchev 
nor Mao Ffse-tung can be an exception. Their 
days are numbered. We shall struggle for the 
liberation ‘not only of our own compatriots 
on the Chinese mainland but also of all other 
enslaved by the Communist ‘butch- 
ers.” 


Terming the Double Tenth. “a symbol of 
the Chinese people’s aspiration to be inde- 
pendent in their relations with foreign coun- 
tries,| to govern themselves by. democratic 
processes, and to have a decent) standard of 
living,” the China News editorialized.on Ovc- 
tober Ji that “the Chinese Communists, who 
seized power on the mainland by treason and 
treachery nine. years ago, keow down, in their 
heart. that so long as the Jegitimate and pop- 
ularly, elected government of :the, Republic 
of China remains anywhere: on. Chinese. ter- 
ritory, their regime will, have- no. future... In 
launching their attack on the offshore islands, 
the Chinese Communists are frankly aiming 
net only at the occupation of Quemoy and 
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Matsu, but also at the ‘liberation’ of Taiwan 
and Penghu. Their ultimate purpose, of 
course, is the destruction of the Republic of 
China.” “The six-week-old successful defense 
of Quemoy against Communist onslaught,” 
continued the paper, “has demonstrated the 
determination of the free Chinese to remain 
free. They are not defending just a few is- 
lands but also their way of life’ which the 
Chinese Communists are out to destroy. The 
free Chinese know that so long as there are 
enough of them ready to fight for the Re- 
public of China and what it stands for, there 
will always be a Double Tenth when October 


10th rolls along.” 


Second Ceasefire 


Commenting on the subject, all local ver- 
naculars were of the opinion that the exten- 
sion of the ceasefire, if anything, was a tacit 
admission of defeat on the part of the Com- 
munists. However, this did not mean that 
they would give up their sinister design to 
invade the Taiwan Strait. On the contrary; 
they would further step up their military and 
political offensive in the days to come in 
their vain attempt to get what they could 
not win'on the battlefield. 


“Six weeks of artillery bombardment 
against the Kinmen complex did not bring 
the Communists the expected results. With 
defeat staring them in the face, they had no 
other alternative than to’announce one weck 
of ceasefire just to look for a way out or to 
change their tactics. One week has’ quickly 
passed. Obviously, they have failed to map 
out a new plan for the second round of bat- 
tle." Hence the extension of the ceasefire.” 
Thus stated the Central Diily News in its edi- 
torial on October 14. At any rate, continued 
the paper, “whatever new move may be up 
the Communists’ sleeve, we can say for cer- 
tain that their fundamental goal will remain 
unchanged. This means that their steps: of 
aggression will be ‘in accordance with: the 
" following order, namely, first, Kinmen and 
Matsu, second, ‘l'aiwan and Penghu, and third, 
to turn the Western Pacific into a lake of the 
Soviet empire. Six weeks of the Strait war 
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continued the paper, “the Communists arg 


has convinced them that it ig useless to’com 
tinue the old tactics which will never get 
them anywhere. Therefore, it is conceivable 
that from now on: they may resort to-a pros 
tracted form of warfare, that is, “stop and 
fight and fight and stop.” By this means they 
hope against hope that their military invas] 
sion of Taiwan may turn into a political and] 
psychological warfare in an attempt to get] 
what they could never gain on the battle 

field.” 


Regarding the “ceasefire” announced by 
the Communists as a war of nerves, the Hsia} 
Sheng Pao declared editorially on the sanié 
day: “What will be the situation after the 
expiration of the two-weeks’ ceasefire, it iff 
utterly useless to speculate. In fact, all de 
pends on the joint efforts made by the 
Chinese and-American governments in theg 
interval.” Right at the present moment 


fighting on two fronts—one military and the 
other political. The Taiwan Strait is the® 
battlefield for their military struggle, whil€ 
Warsaw, London, New Delhi, and the United 

Nations Building in New York are arenas] 
for their political this’ reasom,§ 
we have to strengthen both fronts and must§ 
not leave anything for the Communists tog 
exploit.” The key of the problem, the paper 
pointed out, “is ‘neither ‘fight’ nor ‘stop 
fighting, but rather whether the Communists 

dare to fight and are willing to stop fighting 
So far as the situation in the Taiwan’ Strait 
is concerned, the initiative’ either to fight 
to stop fighting is entirely in’ the hands of 

the Communists. Therefore, this is’ not 
military problem but a political and ‘psyche 
logical one. In the light of the above analy 
sis, we can see that the security of the ‘Taty 
wan Strait does not lie in ‘ceasefire talks] 
but is a “question of how ‘to’ deprives the 
Communists of the prerogative to fight or 
stop fighting whenever they wish: How caag 
this be achieved?’ Nothing can’ be’ simples 
If they want: to fight, should ‘not lef 

them stop. If they invade us, we ‘just fight 
back to the mainland. This. is, in fact, thé 
only way feasible under’ the circurhstancel 
Besides that, we cannot any more effective 
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measures. It may be argued that if this 
measure should be carried out, it may lead 
to a war between the United States. and 


Soviet Russia. Such a fear is quite superflu- | 


ous, because we should know that the Com- 
munists would never wage any war about 
the outcome” of which they are not sure.” 


“The first round of the battle for Kinmen 
is definitely in our favor. The one-week 
ceasefire was extended for another two weeks 
by the Communists. This, however, should 
not be construed to mean that the Commu- 
nists have given up their attempt to invade 
the offshore islands. All indications show 
that they are making fresh attempt at an 
enlarged invasion. For this reason, we should 
not for a single moment relax our vigilance 
and should be prepared for the second round 
of the battle.” Thus declared the Chung Hua 


Jih Pao editorially on the same day. In this: 


connection, continued »the paper, “we. have 
to warn the United States to guard against 
Communist :ntrigue. Don’t for a single mo- 
ment entertain the view that, if we reduce 
the garrison forces on the offshore islands, a 
ceasefire in the Taiwan Strait would be 
possible. In so doing, she would only play 
into the hands of the Communists.” 


Commenting on the same topic, the 
China Post editorialized on the same day: 


“If it were not for the complicated interna- 
tional situation and the desire of_the Sino- 


- American allies to localize the war, the) Chi- 


nese Communists would have suffered igno- 
minious defeat and..would now. be licking 
their wounds. -But the Warsaw talks saved 
them from the ugly alternative of having to 
acknowledge defeat or committing suicide by 
enlarging the war. All they have to do now 
is to announce a cease-fire while thinking 
what to do next. However, it is dangerous 
to underestimate the Communists or be com- 
placent about them. For one thing, it is one 


of the Communist strategical concepts to 


win through negotiation something which 
they cannot win by military power. In their 
past wars, whether in their rebellion against 
the Chinese government or in fighting as 
volunteers in Korea, they gained great 
advantage by alternating between ceasefire 
and fighting. Now they are simply repeating 
this same tactics. It is quite possible that 
the one-week ceasefire was too sho:+ for them 
to replace the worn-out gun barrels, build 
up 4 sizable stock of supplies, put up new 
gun emplacements and bring in new equip- 
ment. Against such a cunning; ruthless foe, 
the only thing the Sino-American allies can 
do is to build up a formidable military 
posture and maintain a firm attitude and 
refrain from giving in negotiation.” 


A gentleman dies for one who knows him; a damsel stays with : 


one who loves her.—Chinese Proverb 
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U.S.-Peiping Warsaw Talks 


on U.S.-Peiping Warsaw ‘Talks, 
the N.Y. Daily News stated on Septem- 
ber 9: 


“One of the things that puzzle us about 
the Quemoy-Formosa situation is the Eisen- 
hower Administration’s eager and hurried 
welcome to Chinese Red Premier Chou En- 
lai’s ‘let’s talk it over’ proposal. 


“What's the rush, and what is there to 
talk about? 


“Why not sit tight for a while in the 
catbird seat where the 7th Fleet has put us, 
rather than hasten to chat with these gang- 
sters and thereby unofficially recognize their 
alleged government? 


“Wherever and whenever the talks are 
held, Chiang Kai-shek should be invited to 
attend. After all, it is his country—Formosa 
and possession—that will be under discussion.” 


“If the United States yields to the threat 
of military conquest in this case,” wrote 
Hanson W. Baldwin, military analyst in the 
NY. Times, “the floodgates may be opened 
all over the world, particularly in Asia, many 
American military men believe. ‘ 


“The idea that the offshore islands are 
indefensible has been accepted too easily by 
too many. Some of our allies and many 
Americans, confused by Soviet success with 
the sputniks and by the exaggerations of 
critics of the United States defense programs, 
have sold American power short. We are 
strong—not wcak.... 

“The Communist strategy in the Taiwan 
Strait is therefore the familiar one of negotia- 
tions at the point of a gun. By the use of 
military power and the charge that United 
States defense against it is ‘aggressive’ and 
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risks a global nuclear war, Peiping and 
Moscow hope to gain political concessions af 
the conference table that they cannot win by 
force of arms alone... 


-“Unfortunately, Mr. Dulles’ strong stand ! 


agains this form of blackmail, which could 


unless halted result in the conquest of the] 


world by Communism, appeared to be weak- 
ened yesterday. The Secretary of States 
seemed to promise concessions in return for 


negotiations. This has been and still is the 1 


fundamental objective of ‘the Communist 
batteries thundering against Quemoy.” 


The Los Angeles Times remarked on 
September J]: 


“At his latest. press conference, Secretary 


-of State Dulles again took reporters to the 


Quemoy-Matsu situation—but no farther. 


“When his hints, suggestions, implications 
and indications were placed end to end, there 
was little new except the inference ‘by 
correspondents that Mr. Dulles was perhaps 
willing to bargain with the Red Chinese at 
the Ambassador-level talks being set up in 
Warsaw.” 


.“Pamunjom was no victory,” reminded 
the paper, “nor even a real settlement. 
Perhaps the President in his speech tonight 
will point the way toward something better.” 


Defence of Kinmen 


Commenting on President Eisenhower's 
‘no appeasement’ address to the nation-~ on 
September I1 that the American people must 
fight to prevent conquest of the Kinmen and 
Matsu islands by the Chinese Communists, 
Constantine Brown wrote in the Washington 
Evening Star on September 13: 


“President Eisenhower has struck the most 
significant blow for the free world of recent 
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years. His ‘no appeasement’ speech, putting 
the Nation squarely: on the line for a firm 
stand against Communist aggression, will 
galvanize the forces of freedom everywhere, 
despite the continuation of the same ‘peace’ 
propaganda that notepad peace at Munich 
in 1938, 


“Whatever the response in the rest.of the 
world, the result of Mr, Eisenhoweer’s sober 
and determined stand has been:electrifying to 


_ our allies in Asia, From the Republic of Korea, 
* from. Nationalist China, from South Viet 


Nam have come enthusiastic words of praise. 
More important, these surviving outposts of 
freedom have been,given a new reason they 
badly needed to resist, further Gommunist 
expansion, subversion, and outright aggres- 
sion... 

“Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles have 
stated plainly that no negotiations with Red 
China can result in decisions or arrangements 
opposed by Chiang Kai-shek. That is simple 
justice and loyalty to our firm ally, the Na- 
tionalist government of the Republic of 
China.” 


“The. tendency toward appeasement is 
still present.in some’ of our highest policy- 
making level,” the columnist warned. 


The N.Y. Herald Tribune observed on the 
same day: 
“Tron resolution and calm reason mark 


the warning—and. the offer—which. the Pre- 
sident has laid down to the Chinese Com- 


-munists and their Soviet abettors.... 


“The loss of Quemoy would not make 
Forrnosa fall, but an assault upon it would 
unmistakably signal the intent, to attack 
Formosa and hence would be resisted... 


“The President has now charted the only 
honorable course this nation can ‘pursde in 
the showdown forced upon it/by the Commu- 
nists. The nation will unite as one’ behind 
his resolution, and it will fight as one if fight 
And it will pray as one that his 
appeal to reason, and ‘to’ the better angels 


‘ef men’s nature, will have its way, that world 


Opinion will rally, as it «must; to preserve 
peace and to prevent aggression, 
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“Thus America has come ‘to one of its 
gravest hours of trial.” 

In support of President Eisenhower's firm 
stand on Kinmen, the Oakland Tribune observ- 
ed: 

“President Eisenhower's address to the 
Nation on Chinese Communist aggression was 
sound, firm and unequivocal. 

“It was a forceful declaration that the 
United States will not abandon our allies in 
the Far East, nor will we let down any of 
our defenses. This'is our basic foreign policy 
and at this juncture it was prudent and wise 
of the President to present a public restate- 
ment. In California and throughout the Na- 
tion it was greeted with gratification and  re- 
lief from some of the doubts that have re- 
cently been widely felt... 

“To fight for Quemoy would not be fight- 
ing only for Quemoy. We would be fighting 


_to defend our. entire Pacific line of security. 


To permit the loss of Quemoy would be but 
the first breach of that line. The millitary 
loss would be the least. It is the consequen- 
ces, that would stem from other than purely 
military reasons, that calls for the stand the 
United States has taken. It is not necessary 
to enumerate them.” 

The Tampa Daily Times stated: 

“President Eisenhower let it be known in 
his television address to the nation that the 
Red Chinese barrage against the offshore 
islands in the Formosa Strait will not force 
the United States into a position of appease- 
ment. 

“His posture of strength is the best possible 


. guarantee against all-out war at this time. 


Few ‘competent observers believe that the 
Red bloc currently seeks a world-wide aggres- 
sion. While the Communist military machine 
is a large-one, it takes more than ‘weapons 
and men to win a war. Modern ‘Struggles 
are fought as desperately in the factories and 
on the farms as on the battlefield) Neither 
Russia nor Red China possesses the cconomic 
strength for a prolonged battle. .. 


“Experience has taught us that we ¢an- 
not face the Reds timidly and expect to win 
a reasonable agreement from them Force 
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is the language they understand and force 
is the language we must us¢ in stating the 
Western position,.... 

“Critics of the’ President’s policy in the 
Formosa- Strait have made much of the fact 
that Chiang Kai-shek is not worth a war. 
They lose sight of the fact that it is not 
Chiang we are protecting, but the island of 
Formosa and Western prestige in the Far 
Fast.” 

The Knoxville Journal warned: 


“There will be no Munich in the Far 
East where this country is concerned. If 
there must be a choice between the kind of 
appeasement that word denotes and a war, 
then the U.S. will regretfully be forced to 
fight. 

“That was the burden of Ike’s speech 
to.the nation and the world on Thursday 
night... 

“In that hope (peace through negotiation) 
the country will certainly join the President, 
even though our people are averse to war as 
a matter of principle, there will be few who 
will not recognize that the President took 
the only position he could take in the in- 
terest of our own national security: Supine 
surrender to the Chinese, or any other, ag- 
gressor constitutes only an invitation to fur- 
ther aggression, as the President pointed out. 
If nothing but warfare will do the Reds, 
then it is a question of our accepting war 
now or within a few months or years, We 
can’t buy peace by running away.” 

Hailing the United States unequivocal 
firm stand on Kinmen, the Business Week said 
on September 20: 

“Once again the US. is engaged directly 
in a test of strength with the Communist 
bloc, In the Formosa Sta:t today, as in Korea 
cight. years ago, we are faced with Commu- 
nist aggression... 

“The Eisenhower Administration has met 
this new Communist thrust in the only man- 
ner consistent with the commitments this 
country has assumed as leader of the Free 
World... 

Surely there can be no one today who 
doubts that a Communist .millitary victory 
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in the offshore islands would both whet Pek- 
ing’s appetite and weaken the position. of 
non-Communist governments throughout 
Southeast Asia.” 

Life observed on September 22: 

“If sound leadership ever deserved | the 
support of the people, President Eisenhower's 
does now. He has decided to resist, with 
US. force if necessary, the Red Chinese at- 
tack on the island of Quemoy. In his states- 
manlike speech to the nation last week he 
has also explained and justified his course 
with forthright clarity and precision... 

“Quemoy is not just a rockpile; it is a 
stopping point in series of free world retreats 
before the advance of Communism—retreats 
which have already been too costly and 
which, if continued, would ultimately ferce 
us into a major war for ‘sheer survival. 
The President has rightly committed us to a 
different road. The national will should be 
committed behind him. Only if he is backed 
by this strength can the negotiations which 
the President has also offered Red: China 
léad to anything useful. 


“Every American will agree with Eisen- 
hower that ‘the United States connot accept 
the result that the Communists seek’ so long 
as that goal remains world conquest. That 
being so, the road the President has chosen 
is our best hope to control war and achieve 
ultimate peace.” 


David Lawrence of the N.Y. Herald Tribune 


warned on September 29: 


“American public opinion has been un- 
wittingly misled into believing that the 
United States is risking war just to defend two 
little islands off the cost of Red China. The 
erroncous impression has been widely spread 
that, if America could only persuade our ally, 
the Nationalist government on Formosa, td 
surrender the islands of Quemoy and Matsu 
by negotiation with Red China, peace would 
come to the Far. East. This is a fallacious 
viewpoint. The undisputed facts obtained 
from State Department. sources here are as 
follows: 


1. “Red China:-would: wel¢ome: but - would 
not be content with the acquisition of Quemoy 
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ber 25: 


and Matsu and: will never give’, up: its! de- 
mand for the surrender of Formosa itself. 


2. Every one of a long series of ‘brodd- 
casts from Peiping has insisted that the Na- 
tionalist Chinese must: get out of Formosa... 


“TO appease now means war eventually, 
anyhow. If the Communists, however, bécome 
coivinced that the United States ‘govern- 
ment is in earnest and: if! petty politicians 
and pacifists, here and in Britain, will stop 
muddying the waters and giving the impres- 
sion that the American and British. people 
are eager for surrender and peace at any 
price, there will be no war—small or big.” 


Seat for Peiping Rejected 


The United» Natious Gerieral: Assembly 
September, 23. voted: 44-28. to. defeat. an 
attempt by the Communist: and neutralist 
countries to seat, the puppet. Peiping regime 


in the world organization. 


‘Commenting on the ‘General 
the N.Y. Herald Tribune on 
September 24: 

“Red China has its sannies from the 
United Nations: Tt cantiot shoot: its way 
into that body. It cannot enter, by aggres- 


= sion, an organization whose Gharter forsiwears 
aggression and which. was organized. to 
‘prevent it.,.. 


| “The action, 6p course, will not prevent 
Red Chinese from sending a’ delegation’ to 


® discuss the Far East crisis; whén and if the 
U.N. becomes: involved seeking con- 


ciliate it: When? iuvited to’ da»so in, 1955, 


Red China refused to acknowledge any 
jurisdiction of the U.N: 
Matsu fighting. Nevertheless, the United 
# States has reserved the right .to bring the 
s Far.East crisis before the TAN. if the Warsaw 


in the Queiaoy- 


talks. should fail.” d 
The Oakland Tribnne warned on 


“The decision of the General Assembly 
to postpone for another year a decision on 
admitting Red China into the United Nations 
does not in any way forestall major debate 
over the status of Formosa and all the 
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clements that enter into ‘that inRammatory 


question... 


“For the United States, of course, there 
can be nothing but continuing a détermined 
stand against any territorial concessions’ to 
the Communists and’ just ‘as determined a 
stand to'carry on with the course’ we have 
charted and are new following: We' can’ ¢x- 
pect a battle, though.” The ‘majority’ “that 
voted for postponing seating Red ‘China ‘was 
not sufficiently stalwart’. to permit of any 
complacent assumption that we ‘will not 
have’ ‘to’ fight hard’ for the ‘we have 
established. 


“At the’ same ‘time the’ niaivvendies of 
the status quo is the sole’ decision that”tan 
stand. Any member 'of the United Nations 
that believes resolutions voted in the United 
Nations Assembly in New. York. challenging 
the position of ‘the Free Chinese can, be 
successfully applied, -wilk discover that such 
action will bring the world closer to war, 


“The Nationlists under President Chiang 
Kai-shek, with or without United’ States 
support, aré not going to yield snbmissively to 
any formula designed to negate their claims to 
either Formosa or the mainland of China.” 


The N.Y.” Daily Mirrot' temarked on 
September 27: 
“The gist of Secretary. of State John 


Foster, Dulles’ speech, Thursday night 
was: ‘Nobody can push us-around any more.’ 
“If a country like Red China can’ shoot 
its way into the United Nations, then the 
United States has no reason to be a member 
of the United Nations’ and that is Clearly 
understood now by all the world. ... a 


“But no matter what fs 
Warsaw, nothing will have been gained by 
Red China in its attempt to shoot itself into 
the United Nations. To that, we say No! We 
also say Nol to any mancuverings désigned 
to “force Red China into a ‘Summit ‘Con- 
ference.” 

The Columbus Dispatch stated on Septem 
ber 29 that “the United States and the dwin- 
dling numbers who believe that to admit the 
Red Chinese into the U.N. as a legitimate 
and civilized government is wrong have re-. 
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ason to look hard to the ways and means by 
which they hope to eee any -regime that 
tries to shoot its way in. 

“What, has not. been ra clear sent 
for both our own people and. those in other 
countries, who are. weakening in. their 
sistance to the illegitimate ambitions. of the 


Reds, however, is that, Chiang’s forces, on — 


Formosa are not merely the forces of a de- 
feated Chinese regime, and are. not simply 
forces being held in the forlorn hope that 
some day they might invade. the mainland 
and restore China to the Chinese people. 


“Those forces are, most importantly, «de- 
‘fense forces: of the United States.. They con- 
stitute. an. army: which, if. it. were, not. in 
existence, would have to.be created:by us.as 
a part of the Pacific. defense system::.. 


“The basic reason why Chiang merits ‘our 
support, and why the Red Chinese cannoi 
be “permitted to force its way into the 
United Nations by the destruction of Chiang 
and what, he represents is that any such de- 
velopment would be a direct .and disastrous 
move against the United States itself.” 


Victory in Air Battle 


The Ministry. of National, Defense of 
China announced on September 25 that the 
Chinese Air Force Sabrejet fighters. had shot 
down ten Chinese Communist MIG-I7’s in a 
five-hour air battle off the China coast. 

Impressed by. Free China’s victory in the 
air battle, the N.Y. Daily News wondered why 
the United, States had felt the need.of rush- 
ing into, negotiations with the Reds at 
Warsaw: The. paper observed on Septem- 
ber 26: 

“To the surprise and grief of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s ill-wishers in this country and Britain, 
_ the Gissimo’s jet fighter pilots continue to do 
quite well, thanks, against Red China’s more 
numerous MIG-I7s,' A 

“If that’s the case—or until it is proved 


to be not the case—why should leaders on 
our side rush to negotiate further ‘with: the 
foresaid cannibals? Why not let them stew 
in their own juice for a while?” 


The Houston Chronicle lauded the Bes 
on September 27: 


“It might not take many more’ jet plane 
dogfights like the one that occurred: Wed: 
nesday over the Formosa Strait to dim’ Pe 
ping’s ambition to take Quemoy and Matsu, 


“In addition to the 14 MIGs the Nation 
alists reported they shot down, three more 
possibly were destroyed and another damaged, 
‘The Nationalist pilots were heavily outnune 
bered, something more than 100 of the Soviet. j 
built planes to their 32 Sabres. That and 
the fact’ that:they claim not to’ have lost a 
single jet makes this one of the most nigaitig 
ant air battles in history.’ 

“Superior training, thé same ‘type given § 
American pilots, is given‘ most of the credit 
for the, victory: over: the Reds. 
factor is superior gunsights and radar ¢quipy 
ment. Greater speed is tbe 
the MIGs possess.” ; 


The Hearst said on Septem 
ber 2 

“Having been: to! incessant § 
Soviet. claims of* superiority’ in everything, 
we were agreeably surprised by the succes§ 
Free.,.China airmen have been enjoying ing 
the..use..of  obsolescent American 
against Russian-built MIGs.) 


“And then we began wondering: whethell 
the MIGs which the Red China pilots haveg 
been using in the Formosa: Strait | could] 
possibly be old. cast-offs which Khrushchev 
has been slipping to his pal, Mao Tse-tung.ug 

“Whatever the reason, the ‘kilf] 
ratio’ the Free China’ pilots have been ‘able 
to maintain with the help of American9 
equipment must. be galling to,.both Peiping] 
and Moscow.” 
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_ CHIANG. KAILSHEK 
—An Unauthorized Biography 
By Emily Hahn: Doubleday and Company, 
"New York, 1955. 365 pages 


Reviewed by Geraldine Fitch 


he to many ‘as ‘Mickey? 

Hahn, is ‘also’: known to friends 
as a frank and forthright person.’ Some .au- 
thors would have given the impression that 
President Chiang furnished most’ of: the bio- 
graphical material for the book, and would 
have ‘hoped’ thus ‘to give: it an air of authen- 
ticity. Emily Hahn is too honest:a persor 
for such deceptive tactics, .. .., 

So the. sub-title. is: “An 
Biography”, and the fly-leaf carries the fol- 
lowing autbor’s note: “Generalissimo, Chiang 
Kai-shek did not, cooperate, on: ‘this book;.on 
the contrary, he doesn’t want anything pub- 

-lished about himself as long as he is kept . off 
the m&inland. He feels that in these circum- 
stances he is not attention, The au- 
thor does not agree.” 


The reader must not conclude from she 
author’s frankness that her book. is therefore 
largely guesswork. She has been méticulous 
in efforts to secure authentic and 
accurate material,: While she does «not 
always quote her sources in the text and 
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has no footnotes at: all; her bibliography is 
impressive, and—to ‘her eredit—contains a 
fair percentage of pro-Communist. books;-so 
that she is in a position +to’ compare the 
claims of both sides. Most often she quotes 
Dr. Hollington K. ‘Torg’s official biography 
of President Chiang, Moreover, she apparent- 
ly had access to an English translation of 
Chiang’s biography which has been published 
(up to 1926, I believe) in Chinese. 


The book opens. with atmosphere, and 
local, color worthy of a novel: a dinner-party 
in a restaurant of Takata, Japan;-uniformed 
men with shaved heads and stockinged feet 
sitting cross-legged on. the tatami, toasting 
each other.in farewell to three Chinese stu- 
dents leaving the Tokyo Military Academy. 
One of these was Chiang Kai-shekwho drank 
in water a Japanese toast, meaning “The sol- 
dier ‘will not ‘return alive.” In the West, 
perhaps it would be “To ‘the death for my 
country!”(but not in water.) The accidental 
outbreak of the 191} ‘revolution called the ; 
young officers home to China. | 

The same chapter ‘flashes back to 1887 
when, Ghiang was. born; his father a salt-mer- 
chant and shopkeeper, his mother a devout 
Buddhist; of, strong character... Chiang .was,.a 
grave youth, according to.early photographs 
and.the recollections of those, who knew him 
a youth; one who believedsin self-discipline 
and.restraint. of one’s.e¢motions. His mother 
married him off to ai Miss Mao when he. was 
fourteen, but she lived in, the, Chiang houser 
hold, and at that age ‘he was off at school; 


Chiang’s mother wished him to study law, 
but he was secretly set‘on’a military career. 
He had been impressed’ by the Japanese 
ousting of the Chinese forces from their pro- 
tectorate of Korea. At thirteen he heard ‘of 
the Boxer Uprising, and all through his youth 
he was reading or hearing tales of the heroes 
of old, who had freed the country of tyrants. 
At this time, too, Sun Yat-sen was his.living 
idol, as of all. patriotic Chinese youth, 

After his military training in Japan, he 
was useful in a mumber of emergencies,to Dr 
Sun, for after all few. in China had:the mod- 
ern military that Chiang had re> 
ceived in Japan. 
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These were stormy days for the new re- 
public; what with Yuan Shih-kai wanting to 
restore the monarchy with himself as em- 
peror; and with-Genera] Chen Chiung-ming 
in the south, distrusted by Chiang, making 
trouble for Sun Yat-sen, 


During these early days, Dr. Sun tried to 
get backing and aid from Western countries, 
but only Russia seemed interested. The Sov- 
iets, to be sure, played both ends (Peking and 
Canton) against the middle, but began to 
favor Sun and the southern set-up, and sent 
advisors—Maring (a Dutchman whose real 


mame was Sneevliet) and Adolf Joffe (who . 


signed the Manifesto of friendship with Dr. 
Sun). Later came Galen and Borodin. 


Chiang Kai-shek four-months’ ob- 
servation tour in. Russia, and.on his return 
wrote to a friend: “The Russian party. is 
lacking in sincerity.,.Regarding their respect 
for Mr. Sun personally, they are international 
partisans.. As for those of our country .who 
are in Russia, they have nothing but slander 
and suspicion for. Mr. Sun.” 


From this point on, the book becomes 
more the story of the rise and fall of the Re- 
public of China on the mainland than a: bi- 
ography of Chiang. Of course Chiang’s life 
has been inseparably a part of all the vicis- 
situdes. However, there is little about his 
devotional life as a Christian, including his 
habit of rising early these thirty’ years for 
Bible reading and prayer. Nor does the reader 
have the opportunity of following him through 
the program of an. average day: what he 
does for exercise; what he eats; his abstemious 
habits; his humility, patience, tolerance and 
magnanimity, contrasting with his impetuous 
‘youth, and which—if well-documented—would 
go far toward refuting the malicious slander 
mooted abroad about this leader of the Chi- 
nese people. 


Emily Hahn takes the reader through the 
stormy years when warlords were struggling 
for power (1923-26), when the advisors were 
Russian as well as most of the teaching staff 
of the military academy in Canton. Chinese 
Communists, by agreement between Chiang 
and Joffe, had been permitted, :to :joim the 


Kuomintang, promising to obey’ party™ 
ulations. This was the first United Front 
in China, the first attempt at “peaceful co- 
existence” with Communists. | 


By 1924 when Lenin died, Chiang and 
other KMT leaders had reason to.doubt-the 
loyalty of the Communists in the party. 
They were taking orders from; the. Commur J 
nist party’s Central Committee. They proved J 
to be Communists first, and Chinese-after. | 


But every effort was made_ by Chiang 
Kai-shek to “get along” with the Russian 
advisors, especially with Borodin, until the 
Northern Expedition ‘could. be successfully 
carried through. To ensure success, Commun- 
ists. holding high posts im the army~were 
rémoved; civilian Communists, who seemed 
to be getting too important, were shifted— 
including one in the propaganda department 
by the name of Mao. Tse-tung: 


During! the northern campaign 
the country, the Nanking incident of Com- 
munist soldiers attacking mission property, 
killing some. foreigners, firing .on:. American 
official property, caused American and British 
gunboats in the: river tolay a smoke barragé 
to cover the escape of those. huddled in the 
American Consulate. Chiang Kai-shek! han- 
dled the affair well. He apologized to the gov+ 
ernments whose nationals .were: involved, 
ordered an investigation, and -promised to be 
personally responsible for the. ‘safety 
of foreigners in| China. 


While Chiang was with thé troops, Boro- 
din moved the government to Hankow, where 
it voted Chiang out, giving his post to Wang 
Ching-wei: ‘The plan was to usé’ this gov- 
ernment to: build’! up strength 
and then take it over. : 


Chiang has been blamed ‘by many for- 
eigners for what happened next: his ruthless 
rounding-up of Chinese Communists, strikers 
and agitators in Shanghai, and deportation 
of the Russiam ‘advisors, along’ with ,closing 
the Russian Embassy and consulates, ‘But 
he simply outwitted them. Ample evidence 
was found ina truckload of documents taken 
from the Russian Consulate im Shanghai 
of the plot to:overthrow Chiang’s government, 
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Even after the successful Northern «Ex- 


pedition broke the. power .of the’ warlords. 


(the military governors..with independent 
armies), some of them—south or north—gave 
trouble to the newly unified country and its 
government in Nanking. The author recounts 
much more of the civil war with such dissidents 


as Feng Yu-hsiang, Wu Pei-fu, Pai Chung-. 


hsi and Li Tsung-jen than of the construc- 
tive achievements of the new government in 


the fields of public works, education, public. 


health, building of roads and railroads, de- 
velopment of aviation, social welfare; ‘agri- 
cultural and industrial progress.’ ‘Fora ‘dec- 
ade before the Japanese invasion, this pro« 
gress was phenomenal. 


The record is accurate historically as the 
Japanese moyed into Manchuria (and the 
League ef Nations proved incompetent to cope 
with an aggressor), on through the long 
years of the Japanese itivasion, Chiang’s 
‘defense in depth” arid “scorchéd earth” pol- 
icy; keeping China in the fight even while 
the British lost Burma ‘and “Malaya, the 
Dutch lost the East Indies, the French lost 
Indochina, and the USA lost the Philippines. 
All of ‘these powers were stronger from ‘a 
military standpoint than China. But China 
held on doggedly. 


Excerpts from Stilwell’s ‘diary’ reveal his 
crass disrespect for nearly everyone he had 
to work with: Roosevelt, Somérvell, Chiang: 
but his admiration for the Russians’ and the 
Chinese Communists. “The young pro-Com- 
munists in the US Embassy influenced him, 
just. as they worked behiad Ambassador 
Hurley to influence the US State Department 
with the theory that the Chinese Communists 
were “different. from Russian Communists.” 


In-the stampede to. “get the GI’s «home” 
after the war, the author fails to point; out 


that the pressure was 


clever tactic because. every, son’s mother in 
America, of course, was anxious to. have her 


boy come home. 3 
Factual errors/in, the are few: But, 
for the record, Madame Sun Yat-sen did not 


Stay away from her husband's funeral in Nan- 
‘She. was there with ‘her sisters '(as 
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this reviewer can witness): Madame Chiiang 
may indeed have visited. Ramgarh, India, 
where Stilwell was training Chinese troops, 
but hardly by “dropping in on her way from 
Singkiang to Chungking”. (he would be: a lot 
farther.) 


‘These are The-omission 


of factors which would: strengthen Ghiaag’s 
case is more serious: ‘Tt might: have been 
pointed out, for instance, that,at . the very 
time the United; States was pressing “coali- 
tion government”..on) him, | 
European nations to. get rid’ 
nist officials. When Chiang could concede 
no more—could not give the Communists. key 
positions. or permit; retention of ;their inde- 
pendent army—Marshall clapped the embargo 
on against sale of arms and ammunition to 
China, which lasted ten crippling 
the Nationalists at a crucial time and giv- 
ing the Communists military superiority for 
the first time. The pitiable amount of aid 
to China during World War If and in the 
postwar ‘périod, as compared to that given 
other allies, should have been put iato’ the 
record. The United States saved Britain from 
bankruptcy after the war; it let China go. A 
great many. other failures on the part of ‘the 
US: ally, such as offering a US$500-million 
loan conditioned on “coalition” and withdraw- 
ing it when the | Marshall Mission failed to 
achieve ‘that end, might'be mentioned. China 
was placed at'the bottom of the priority list 
for buying’ ‘surplus: war supplies; essential 
supplies’ ordered ‘with’:China’s own ‘funds 
were held back :until the government. forces 
collapsed. Perhaps: this-part of the: was 
too: to be: included. 


“DOCTOR ZHIVAGO” 
. »By. Boris, Pasternak 
‘Pantheon Books; Inei;New York; 
389" pp.,US$5.00 
Reviewed by Miron A. Morrill 


Phen the Swedish Academy of Literature 
decided to award: the Nobel ‘Prize, for 
Literature to) Boris. Pasternak, Russian poet 
and ‘novelist, for his novel: Doctor. Zhivago, it 
guaranteed a World-wide reading for)this 
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excellent ‘work of ‘art and: precipitated a 
major crisis for Communist Russia. 

The press has been full of the Pasternak 
controversy. “Boris Pasternak has accepted 
the Nobel Prize in an enthusiastically worded 
telegram .... Boris Pasternak has rejected 
the Nobel: Boris» Pasternak 
confessed to ‘errors and mistakes’ in a letter 
to Soviet Premier Nikita: Khrushchev ....” > 


Copies of the English version’ of this 
novel, translated from the Russian by Max’ 
Hayward and Manya Harari; have been re- 
ceived in Taipei and so it is’ possible for 
English-reading persons here to gain firsthand 
impressions. In all the din of'controversy, it is 
a little hard to take up the novel in a mood 
of objectivity. 

Doctor Zhivago is an excellent work of 
art. It has the historic sweep of Tolstoy 
with no little of Dostoievski’s power to an- 
alyze and portray character, 


Yurii Andreievich Zhivago is the central 
figure of this story—a medical man‘and a 
poet. The reader traces his life story from 
his boyhood during the “Revolution of, 1905,” 
through the.period of Russian defeat in World 
War.I, the Kerensky regime, the successive 
Bolshevik revolutions and the period, of the 
New Economic Policy or. the NEP-men. 


A imot-very-necessary epilogue takes us 
to. the Russian victory atthe, end World 
War II, mostly so that. we;may learn the 
fate. of Zhivago’s. illegitimate, daughter by 
Larisa Feodorovna Guishar, also called Lara. 


Mostly ‘we see the panorama’ of history 
through Zhivago’s eyes, his mind!and’ heart. 
We start in Moscow and return to its again 
at the real end, of.the story... Meanwhile 
we see life in: various Russian villages as it 
disintegrates under* the force: of attack by 
the Germans and later by the ‘anti-Cdmmu- 
nist White Russian ‘armies: of Kolchak in 
Siberia: 


Labels are a ‘dangerous ay but we 
might call Zhivago a “liberal.” He has been 
iiuch influenced by the theoretical radicalism 
of an‘uricle, Uncle Kolia. But has: also 
read the gospels and oneeg much of their 


spirit: 
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army doctor during the Russian 
defeat of World’ War I, Zhivago works” ina 
behind-the-lines hospital ii a typical Russian 
village. 

The doctor is married to Antonina Alex: 
androvna Gromeko (Tonia) and loves her 
sincerely, also the baby son whom he has 
barely seen. Returning from his army, service, 
he lifts the little son into his arms but 4s 
rewarded by a sharp slap in the face—one of 
the many symbols in Pasternak’s story. 


The doctor is a. witness to the, Commu- 
nist reorganization of life in postwar Moscow. 
We see and hear. the interminable .discus- 
sions which center in a meeting of .the ten- 
ants in “an old barracklike stone building,” 
a meeting convened by the people’s delegate, 
Déemina. One tenant has Just. broken out 
with typhus. 


Perhaps the most vivid long passage in 
the novel depicts a, journey taken. Zhivago 
and his family in a freight car.into Siberia. 
Once there, we move with him into.a village 
and then a tiny hamlet. which lie on the§ 
borderline between the swaying forces of Kols 
chak and the “partisans.” The horrors , of 
this fighting with its attendant atrocities on 
both sides are vividly written, down. . 


Larisa Feodorovna Guishas, or is 
the, woman of. the story. She has been seduc 
ed in middle-adolesence. by Victor Ippolitp: 
vich Kornarovsky, and, never thereafter escapes 
from, his evil power. over. her, partly because . 
the fortunes. of war put him in a position tog 
be helpful to her. But other. men love_her,§ 
Her husband is Pavel Pavolich. _ Antipoy 
(Pasha, or Pashenka), a non-party. military 
genius who serves the Communist cause butf 
has to commit suicide in order to escapé arg 
rest and exccution by hie 


Above all Zhivago loves Lard—apparenttly : 
at the same time abating’ nothing’ ‘of his lovel 
for bis wife Tonia, and their children. Lara’ 
feminine magnetism. is something at onc ‘ 
primitive and» orgiastic,' but ‘ethereal 
with the annually: ‘returning ‘life of 
spring. Mostly, Pasternak’s picture of »Laré 
is done.by indirection): by her’ effect 
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the men in her life, particularly, upon Zhivago. 
We never get a-full length portrait of her, 
but, details which we fitain one by one—her 


form, the beauty of her face, above,all ‘the, 


munificence of. her hair. . 


|Well,_it would take-many pages to give 
amore detailed impression of Doctor Zhivago 
—the name has $omé ‘cormnection with the 
Russian term for “vitality.” It is a “Russian” 
novel. The American reader is at first per- 
plexed ‘by the multitude of persons each, ac- 
cording to the Russian fashion, called by two 
orithree names. We stop for sharply etched 
analyses. of the characters of. even ‘minor. 
persons—at a strength and a weakness. 
But then the reader discovers that the many 


actors on this fictional’ stage are unusually 


well integrated; again and again: the plot 
brings them together in signifienns relation- 
ships. 
Why’ do the object? Because 
of the honest picture of disintegrating Rus- 
sian society during the revolution? | Because 
the Communist soldiers’ and commanders of 
1917-20 are less than heroes? Probably not. -' 
“Probably the real Communist objections 
are based upon Pasternak’s estimate of human 
nature, the importance of human personality, 
It is Christian! 


A minor but interesting. weman. in, the 
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story expresses it, speaking of the birth of 
Christ: “Something in the world had chang- 


_ed. Rome. was-atan end... The_reign of num- 
bers wasiat attend. The duty, imposed by 


armed force, to live umafiimously asa’ people; 


~as-a whole was abolished. beaders- 


and nations were relegated to the past .... 
They were replaced by the doctrine of in- 
dividuality and freedom. _Individ:...c human 
life became the life story of God, and its 
contents filled othe -vast, expanses- of . the 
universe....” 

Komarovsky, who had seduced Lara, gets 
back into the-stery with an-offer, of escape 
for her. Zhivago tricks her into accepting it. 
Komarovsky sums up Zhivago; “There exists 
a certain Communist style, Yurii Andreivich,” 
(one of Zhivago’s several names). Few people 
measure up to it..But no one flouts. that 
way of life and. thought as openly as you 
do... .. You are a living of that 
whole world, an insult A PERI 

This, sums it up. This is why 
the Communist this novel a» most 
formidable challenge. to their.system., Zhiy- 


ago; is a.man who believes.in personality, in 


human freedom and dignity. It. will never 
do. for his creator to be, rewarded. with the 


Nobel Prize. Yo 
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President Chiang Kai-shek’s Message 
to, the, Nation on the 47th Anniversary 
of the Republic of China 


“tellow Countrymen: We celebrate the 47th 
F anniversary of the Republic of China to- 
day, just after our troops have won the first 
round in the Battle of Kinmen in the Tai- 
wan Straits. On this day, while recalling 
with gratitude the glorious deeds of the Fa- 
ther of our Republic and of our Revolution- 
ary Martyrs, and recording with pride the 
epic feats of our heroic armed forces and 
civilians at the Kinmen and Matsu front, I 
wish to draw your attention to the relations 
between the Battle of Kinmen and the final 
outcome of our revolution as well as the ul- 
timate fate of the nation. 


First, the great significance of the Battle 
of Kinmen in relation to the future of our 
nation. 


The battle now being fought by our troops 
and civilians on Kinmen against the Chinese 
Communists is not merely in defense of our 
national territory and sovereignty. It has a 
greater meaning in that it is being fought 
in protection of th: life, liberty and consti- 
tutional rights of the people of Kinmen.and 
Matsu. In this battle of defense against the 
Communists, our troops and civilians on Kin- 
men have set, by their bravery and sacrifices, 
a good example for people on the Chinese 
mainland to fight against Communist totali- 
tarianism, for survival and for freedom. As 
an old Chinese saying has it, they would 
“rather be a smashed piece of precious jade 
than an unbroken tile.” They have fully 
demonstrated the Chinese people’s indomi- 


table. spirit in the face of, despotism and 
violence. 


Because of the peculiarity of she battles 
ground and extraordinary actions in the fight, 
this battle is unique in all> annals of ‘war 
The determination of the Chinese ' people’ té 
combat the evil influence ‘of Communism 
against great odds and with perseverance has 
come as a great surprise to the Soviet ime 
perialists and Chinese Communists. The res 
oluteness shown by officers'and men in; our 
three armed services in their fight against 
Communism, their eagerness for revenge, and 
their gallantry under fire are ‘suitable | ma: 
terial for songs and poems, and. their ‘spirit 
will reverberate throughout the universe,and 
even move the gods to tears. We firmly, be- 
lieve that the Battle of Kinmen not only hag 
laid a foundation for the regeneration of the 
Chinese race but has also, through i iron, and 
blood, built On these offshore islands ‘a light 
house of freedom in the Pacific. This battle 
has clearly shown that our five-thousand 
year-old traditional sense of national right] 
eousness and our love of our country, a love # 
forged and wrought during sixty years of our§ 
national revolution, have stood this unprec-§ 
edented test, and that our nation has risen 
to take its place at the world’s forefront of 
righteousness and justice. 


Second, the Battle of Kinmen and its re 
lation to the Asian nations and the security 
of the Pacific. 


From August 23 to October 5 the Com™ 
munists bombarded Kinmen day and night § 
Their purpose was to blockade Kinmen with 
artillery, sea and air attacks trying to starve 
out our 130,000 troops and civilians on thee 
island. But we have shattered this enemy§ 
scheme. During six weeks of valiant defense, 
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both our troops and civilianson Kinmen ‘'res- 


olutely fought back and at» the same -time 
we kept the supplies moving im spite of in- 
cessant all. direc- 
tions. 
Now’ we have’ not only foiled the” Com- 
munist attempt to land on’ Kiiimen’but' also 
checkmated the Communist designs on South- 
east Asia. We have exposed the Communists’ 
weaknesses to the ‘world, and: called their 
bluffs. One conspicuous result of our battle 
of defense is the confinement’ of: the Gom- 
munist armed aggression:to the area: off ‘the 
mainland coast at the Free: World’s first line 
of defense on the Pacific, namely, in the Fdi- 
wan Straits, thereby putting them: im’ the 
doomed position of being able saitioer to ad- 
vance nor to retreat. 


Therefore, in’ the’ Battle Kinimen, 
though tactically we have remained on the 
defensive, strategically we have’ moved into 
an active position. ‘Having ‘failed to’ gain 
anything by force, the Comniunists havebeen 
compelled to ‘resort’ ‘to” ‘political’ treachery 
again. Un the onée°hand they are bringing 
up reinforcements and supplies and streng- 
thening their military positions in’ the “hope 
of making another attempt’ to‘avert’ defeat; 
on the other, they are trying to transfer this 
Combat from the tmifitary field to the politi- 
eal field. “Thcir scheme to’ ‘drive a wedge 
between ‘China and’the United States'and’td 
decimate the morale ‘of ‘our armed services 
in the hope of achieving what’ they’ have 
failed to achieve on’ the battlefield. ‘Not’ sat- 
isfied ‘with the Warsaw talks alone, they 
have gone a step further and repeated their 
favorite trick: for 30 years: by asking: us for a 
cease-fire. But China and) the United States, 
on the basis of their common stand against 
Communism, have demonstrated a close co- 
Operation during the fighting in the’Taiwan 
Straits and this cooperation has hada stabi- 
lizing effect on' the Far Eastern, situation as 
a whole, and safeguarded collective security 
in the Pacific. The Chinese ‘Communists’ 
gross miscalculation concerning the Battle of 
Kinmen has put them inja -hopeless position, 
from which they can. mever them- 
selves, 
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Third, the Battle of Kinmen and. its com> 
tribution to peace, and security of the Free 
World. : 


The Communist imperialists have 
thet because of their control of the: heart 
land of Asia, ‘they are invincible Europe. 
Moving’ a step further, they have sought ‘to 
control the seas fron the Chinese mainland. 
That is why they have chosen Kinnien; Ma- 
tsu, Taiwan, and Penghuas the object’ of 
their’ armed aggression: Their purpose is to 
séize the key to the Western Pacific. By start- 
ing’ the ‘battle (of the ‘Taiwan Straits; they 
also: attempt’to turn the Western ‘Pacific 
to a lake for the Communist Empire. If they 
should succeed in’ bringing’ this ‘about; they 
would have completed their grandiose ambi- 
tion of conquering the Eastern’ Hemisphere: 
Military or political, peaceful or forciblesall 
their actions are directed toward the attain- 
ment of this objective, 

Therefore, we . must COnr, 
stantly,.on guard against, more, Gémmunist 
military adventures on an even Japger, scale, 
In the, present, military. situation, however; 
what worries us is not. that, they. may,,again 
attack, but that,,they, may, dare not. attack 
again. If. they.should.ceally enlarge the scope 
of hostilities, ,they,would invite,common,ac- 
tion by the Free World’s anti-aggression farce 
and this concerted attack would hasten the 
end “of thie Chinese Cofimunists. 


In. short, it is ‘immaterial. whether the 
Chinese Communists 1 will henceforth advance 
or retreat,. take the offensive or switch to the 
defensive. If, they ‘should stop and dare not 
attack again, then their war-cry for the 
occupation of ; Kinmen and Matsu and ‘the 
liberation of Taiwan would become totally 
devoid ‘of 7 macaning. On the other hand, if 
they should stake. all in one bold stroke, by 
enlarging the scope of hostilities, that would 
provide the people on the ‘Chinese mainland 
with a chance ‘to rise in revolution against 
them. 

To. our on i 


want say this: The Chinese Comnmunists, 


despite their, extensive . mobilization,. have 
completely failed in. their attack oa Kinmen. 
They are now faced. with: a.dilemma,. and 
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they can neither move forward nor fall back 
without encountering serious difficulties: In 
the past nine years you have suffered from 
Communist oppression, exploitation, enslave- 
ment and liquidation. It will not be long now 
before you can yourselves of misery and 
see daylight again, The Communists .know 
that war.is.a midwife to revolution:, Now. if 
an anti-Communist revolution should break 


out on the mainland while the battle in the. 


Taiwan Straits is on, we can subject. the 
Communists to coordinated attacks both from 
the outside and on the inside, and this will 
mark the beginning of our pojected counter- 
attack ‘to recover the mainland. Before long 
Mao Tse-tung and his traitorous gang will 
all.go down in defeat before the Chinese 
people and their sense of national righteous- 
ness. 


To our compatriots overseas who have 
whole-heartedly - supported our battle’ of 
defense against Communist attacks’ on Kin- 
men, I want to say this: You have placed great 
hopes in the successful outcome of this battle. 
In the past nine years your birthplaces have 
femained under Communist hoofs and your 
relatives have undergone’ Communist _exploi- 
tation.” This is the time! for you’ to ‘do your 
part to help save your and 
ancestral homes. 


Fellow countrymen: We should know 
that all our compatriots on the mainland will 
be comrades-in-arms in our countér-attack 
and that all free people in the world are 
backing us up in our fight against Com- 
munism. The battle of Kinmen has proved 
that in our struggle to wrest national inde- 
pendence and individual freedom from Com- 
munist tyrants, we must be able to stand on 
our own feet before we can ‘have national 
independence, we must be strong before we 
can be free, and we must help ourselves be- 
fore others will help us. 


In fulfilling our mission of national ‘re- 
covery, we must ask the entire nation to be 
united in our ‘determination. ‘We ‘must 
display the same anti-Communist spirit as 
demonstrated by our troops and civilians on 
Kinmen ‘today, be prepared for the same 


kind of life forged with iron and blood, and] 
share the same difficulties: and risks to fight 
the Communists to the very last. Only after 
we have paid the price in iron and. blood 
can we eradicate the evil Communist influgg 
ence ,and achieve the goal of national in 
dependence and freedom for all our people, 


Fellow countrymen: If we can keep pace 
with: the troops and civilians-on Kinmen; 
stand erect and fight on »with resoluteness 
and perseverance, | am sure -we can follow 
up our first-round victory by winning the § 
second round in the battle of the Taiwan 
Straits: And then we can proceed to launch 
our- counter-attack to deliver our compatriots 
on the mainland! from Communist tyranny 
and to complete our task of national recons] 
struction. 

The. Battle of Kinmen. has, 
that our anti-Communist campaign neces] 
sitates all-out preparations for a prolonged 
struggle. Only by our determination to 
engage in such a prolonged struggle can we 
hope, to, merge, the battle in the. Taiwang 
Straits with the, revolution, on the mainland 
into an integrated force. for, counter-attack 
and. national recovery. We must be prepared§ 
to. carrv on .a.,war attrition against, they 
Communists so as to destroy their militaryy 
potential, disintegrate their puppet organiza: 
tions, and liquidate the Communist traitors § 
Our national goal now as before isto realizeg 
the Three People’s Principles, . recover. the 
mainland, and rebuild. the. country, therebgg 
bringing solace to the. souls of the Father 
our Republic. and our Reyolutionary Martya@ 

Let us:now in of the date 
Long live’ the’ Republic of China!’ 
_ Long live the Three People’s Principles} 
Vietory i in. our struggle against Commy 
nism and.Soviet imperialism! 


‘Success to our’ National Revolution! 


Joint Communique 


Consultations have ‘been taking placeal 
over the past three days’ between the Gowg 
ernment of the United States and the’ Gow 
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‘ernment of the Republic of China pursuant’ 
toe Article of the Mutual Defense: Treaty, 


These consultations had been by’ 


Pres. Chiang Kai-shek» ‘The ‘following’ are 
among those who in the con- 
sulta tions: 
‘For the Republic of: China: jodi s bois 
President Chiang Kai-shek 


Vice President-Premier Chen bead 
retary General. the President 
“Chang Chun 
Minister 
Shao-ku 
Ambassador to the United States 
George K. C. Yeh 


For the United States of America: 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
Assistant. Secretary of State Walter 

S. Robertson 

Ambassador to the Republic of China 


of Foreign Affairs 


The consultations had been artanged 


be held during the two weeks when the Chi- 


nese Communists had declared they wouldrdir 


gease fire upon Quemoy. It had been hoped 
B that, under these circumstances, primary con- , 
sideration could have been given té méasarcs 
S which would have contributed to stabilizing 


an actual situation of non-militanoys However; «>» 


i én the eve of the consultations, the Chinese 
Communists, i in violation of their declaration, 
tesuined artillery ‘fire against’ the Girenidys.”" 
In the light of these developments, the con- 


fultations necessarily dealt-largely withthe, 


military aspects of the situation. It was rec- 
ognized that under the present conditions 
the defense of the Quemoys, togethér | with 
the Matsus, is closely related to the defense 
of Taiwan and. Penghu,.,..... 


: The two governments recalled that their 
Autual Defense Treaty had the purpose of. 


manifesting their unity “so that-no potential. 


aggressors could be under the illusioa that 
either of them stands alone in the West Pacific 
area.” The consultations provided a fresh 
occasion for demonstrating that unity. 


The two governments reaffirmed. their 
Solidarity in the fact of the new Chinese 


ie t 
ay iis > 


Communist aggression now manifesting itself 
in-the bombardment of. the Quemoys: This 
aggression and the accompanying: Chinese 
Commiuniist»propaganda: havé not: divided 
them; asthe Gommiunists have ‘hoped: On the 
contrary, it has drawn them»closer together. 
They believe that by unitedly opposing ag~ 
gression they serve not only themselves: but 
the cause of peace: As President Eisenhowér 
said on» Sept.’ Il, » the i-position: of opposing 
aggression’. by force :is the) only' ‘position 
consistent with the peace of the world: 


The two governments took note of the fact 
that the Chinese Communists, with the back- 
ing of the Soviet Union, avowedly seek to 
conquer Taiwan, to eliminate Free China 
and to expel the United States. from the 
Western Pacific generally, compelling the 
United States. to abandon collective 
security arrangements with free countries of 
that area. This policy cannot possibly 


, succeed. It is hoped and believed that the 
} Communists, faced by the proven unity, res+ 


olution and strength of the governments of 
the, United States and the Republic of Ghina, 


Will not put their policy. to the test of 


general war and that they will abandon. the 


steps! which they have already taken . 


to initiate their futile and dangerous policy, 


In, addition to dealing with the current 
military situation, the two governments con+ 
sidered the broad and long-range: aspects of 


The United States, its Government jd 


abiding faith in the Chi+ 


nese people and profound respect for the 
great. contribution which they have 
* and will continue to make to a civilization 
that respects and honors the individual and 


‘his family life. “The Ohited States recognizes 


that the Republic of China is the authenti¢ 
spokesman for free China and of the hopes 


aspirations entertained by the great mass 


of the Chinese people. 


The Government of the Republic of Ghina 
declared its purpose to be a worthy repre- 
sentative of the Chinese people and to 
strive to preserve those qualities and charac- 
teristics which have enabled the Chinese to 
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contribute so much of benefit. to, humanity. 


The two governments reaffirmed ‘their 
dedication to the principles of the Charter: 


of the United Nations. They recalled that 
the Treaty ‘under which they are ‘acting is 
defensive in character. The Government ‘of 


the Republic of China considers» that the 
restoration of freedom to its. people on. the 
Mainland is sacred mission, ‘It believes 
that the foundation of this mission resides in 
the minds andthe hearts’ of the ‘Chinese 
people' and that the principal means -of 
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successfully achieving its mission is the img 
plementation of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Threeg 
Peoples Principles (Nationalism, democragy] 
and social well-being) and not. the use -of 
force. 
The consultations which took place’ permg 
mitted a thorough’ study and re-examination 
of the pressing problems of mutual. concern 
As such they have proved to be of great value 
to both governments. It is believed that such 
consultations should continue. to be held af 
sppropriate intervals. 
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Summary of 
Important Events 
from, September 16 .to,. 
October 15; 1958 


Sept 16 Ghina and. Japan. signed. an 
agreement under which Japan will buy 50,000 
tons of ‘Taiwan-produted “Ponla?” | rice at the 
price of US$147 per ton (FOB), The 50,000 
§ tons of rice was part of the 150,000 tons Japan 
promised to import from Taiwan under the 
Sino-Japanese trade agreement for 1958. . 


In 4,000:word report) to, 
parliament, Vice President-Premi¢r., Ghen 
Cheng told the Legislative Yuan that! the 
war in the Taiwan Straits will spread>to-the 
China mainland if the Communist blockade 
of the Kinimen islands is soon! 
He reiterated the government's, determina- 
tion to defend Kinmen, Matsy-and all other 
islands in our hands, , The Premier's, report 
includes. six mia jor, -parts:, (1) the current 
Military situation.,-in,, the , KinmensMatsu 
area; (2), the, strategic value of, Kinmen and 
Matsu, and the Chinese Communists’ designs 
on them; (3) the strength and, weaknesses: of 
the Chinese Communists; (4) one war; two 
fronts; all. for and (6) one 
dutcome. 


America military spokesman icon- 
firmed that a. squadron:of F-104Star: fighters 


‘Novembér/1958) 


had arrived in Taiwan’ frora California t 
reinforce the American air strength’ here. 
The supersonic jets which’ fly at more than 
1,000 miles ‘per hour were shipped to Taiwan 
by a group of Globemaster ¢argo planes and 
assembled and ‘put ‘into’ flight ata Chitivese 
air base in sduthern the spokesitian 
said. 


17 A seven-man 
mission arrived in Taipei on a weeklong 
visit to Freeé China. An itinerary has been 
pre-arranged for them ‘to’ see the develop! 
ment of Frée China’s agriculture’ and the 
land reform program. 


18 The government Tan 
hua..to succeed Hu Chin-yu. as. Chinese 


ambassador to Argentina, while latter 


bas been recalled for reassignment, Ambas- 


sador Tan has been minister of. Chinése 
Embassy .in ‘Washington, for more, than ten 
radu 


The Chinese Air Force proved once again 
its supenior,, quality,, by. scoring a twin viotonp 
both. i in, the, air.and at the sea. CAR 
sabrejets flying. over for, government supply 
convoy to. Kiinmen, were: attacked. by ‘more 
than 30 Mig-17’s at around 4:00 p.m. and 
6:20p.m. Mid-air dogfights developed on both 
occasions resulting in the downing » of five 
Red aircraft, ‘the CAF Headquaters 


nounced. “The victory brought “thé grand 


total of Russian-made Mig-I7%s killed in. the 
last 35 days to 16. The CAF announcement 
also reported its jets destroyed a whole con- 
tingent of, four. red torpedo, boats, about, 10 
nautical. miles, cast, of Kinmen,. The. Red 
boats were trying to attack government sup- 
ply ships sailing back from the island bas- 
tién’ when *they were spottéd by the CAF 
planes Which’ ‘sank’ three of ‘the four” boats 
and severely damaged remaining one, 
the Communique added: 


19 The United Defense Corns 


mand confirmed thafi a grodp: of »ground: 


air missiles. Nike Hercules had’ arrived: ix 
Taiwan te air defense of F Free 
China. tai 
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20 Admiral Harry D. Felt, Cormmmander’ of 
United States forces in the Pacific, arrived 
here this afternoon at five. o’clock and. said 
the United States forces in the Pacific 
strong enough to cope with the situation in the 
Taiwan, Straits,. The Admiral confirmed that 
Marine Air Group 11. has been. transferred 
to Taiwan from Japan and is now serving 
in the United States Taiwan Defense Com- 
mand. 


The United States Taiwan Defense Com- 
mand has been placed under the United 
States Pacific Command to centralize opera- 
tional control of all Americau forces assigned 
to the Taiwan area, according to an USTDC 
announcement, 


Examination Yuan President Mu Teh- 
hui left for the United States to attend’ the 
September 28 International Personnel Ad- 
ministration Conference at Chicago. ‘The 
76-year-old Exarnination Yuan chief was ac- 
companied by Yuan member gd Liang- 
kung. 


21° A total of 324,039 rounds ‘of high explo- 
sives had landed on the ‘Kinmen ‘group ‘4s’ 
the Communist ‘artillery’ pounding ‘the 
island bastion reached its 30th’ day. 


Government ships and cargo. planes suc- 

cessfully carried out another supply mission 
to Kinmen despite the, Communist artillery 
blockade, according to a Defense Ministry 
release. All planes and ships returned safely 
to their base, the release said. 
22 A series of top level military conferences 
started here shortly after General Laurence 
S. Kuter, Coramander of United States Air 
Force in the Pacific, flew to ‘Taipei this 
morning. 


A total of 124 factories, has been put up 
by overseas Chinese.investors in: Taiwan. up 
to now, the Provincial Department of Re- 
construction disclosed, today. There are 45 
more coming, it added. Overseas Chinese in 
Hongkong topped the’ list with 92 invest- 
ments, followed by 38 from Japan, 33 from 
Southeast Asian countries, 3 from the United 
States, and one each from Macao, Cuba, and 
New Zealand. Factories include 39 chemical 


- 


works, 30 textile mills and 2! food plants. 


Professor Kung Teb-cheng, Confuciug A 


77th lineal descendant, left for Vietnam form 
a two-week lecture tour. Professor Kungm 
who is taking the trip at the invitation @f§ 


Vietnam’s Confucius Society, will 


pay§ 


courtesy call on President Ngo Dinh Diema 


and give ten lectures-on Confucius thinking 


He will officiate at the 2508th™ birth’ am 


niversary of the great Chinese sage ong 


September 28 while in Vietnam. 


238 A campaign to support Kinmen and ; 


Matsu is going on full swing both at homem 
and abroad. Contributions to support thes 


offshore islands defenders have been pouring# 


in from the overseas Chinese in the Philipa 


pines and the United ‘States. 


Embassy staf™ 


in Japan and the Philippines also contributedy 


their one day’s income. The donation from 


the overseas Chinese -in the Philippingy 


amounted to 300,000 pesos. 


At home, barbemg 


and pedicab drivers are joining the campaigg % 


They all Bare their one day’s edthing: 


An. agreement, has, been reached between 


Ghinese and American governments, to, them 
effect. that beginning from October.1, them 
Chinese Petroleum Corporation. will supple 
all the fuel needed by the’ United State 


Seventh Fleet. 


CPC's refinery at 


is capable of processing over 1,000,000 tons 
crudé oil a year, ‘which is far in’ 
the local demand. Last. year, the 
entered. into contract with. Uniseal 
States.to provide part of; the) fuel, ito 


can, jet, aircraft. fel 


24 The government’ Air Force” 
down éleven’ Mig-I7's and ‘probably damagelm 
six others jn the biggest air battle ‘over’ ‘tiem 
Taiwan Straits ever ‘since ‘the “‘governmenm 


withdrew to this island stronghold ‘nine*yeamm 


ago. The unprécédented airbattle took 


in the skies off the mainland: coast at 
a.m; when 32 government jet’ plarics.were 
tercepted by more than 100:Communist 
17's. All government ‘planes returned to: 
base safely, the CAF Headquarters 


The government of the Republic of Ecu@# 
to establish an) embassy ii 


dor decided 
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Ghina and appointed Mr. Gustavo Larrea 
Cordova as its first ambassador,extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary to the Republic of China. 


% Foreign Minister Huang Shao-ku declar- 
ed today that the Chinese government was 
opposed to any proposal to bring the problem 
of Taiwan situation to the United Nations. 
In answer to questions at an interpellation 
session of the Legislative Yuan this after- 
noon, the Foreign Minister said that should 
the United Nations finally decide to moot 
the Taiwan situation, the Chinese delegation 


will request the world body to take effective 


steps to curb the Communist aggressor. 


29 President Chiang Kai-shek declared to- 
day that the Republic of China was strongly 
opposed to any plan for” neutralization or 
demilitzrization of Kinmen or Matsu. He 
made this point clear this'‘morning at a 90- 
minute press conference attended by about 
100 Chinese and foreign correspondents. Pres- 


ident Chiang said the defense of Kinmen aad 


Matsu was inseparately connected with ‘that 
of Taiwan and Penghu. “Without Kinmen 
and Mafsu, theré will be no Taiwan,” the 
President stressed. As a matter of fact, the 
President added, the offshore islands of Kin- 
men and Matsu served as a-shield of securi- 
ty not only for Taiwan but also for-all’ free 
nations in..the..West_ Pacific and Southeast 


Asia. 


Oct 1 A pvt to support the offshore 
islands of Kinmen and Matsu is snow-ball- 
ing, while the Friends of Armed Forces’ As- 
sociation reported the contributions amount- 
ed to NT$2,181,617, US$1,431, and HK$420, 
Students of high schools and universities 
have organized different bodies to solicit for 
money and blood donations. 


2 The US. Taiwan Defetise Command spokes- 
man confirmed thatthe first ‘batch of six 
American C-119 Flying Boxcars have arrived 
at a certain base in southern Taiwan. 


The population of Taiwan: was officially 


_ given at 9,903,129 as of August 31, according 


to the Department of Civil Affairs of the 
provincial government. Of the number, 5,051,- 
$5 were men and 4,849,324. were women, 


November 1958 


3 The Foreign Ministry, spokesmen today 
ruled out the possibility of military strength 
reduction in any of the government-held off- 
shore islands. Dr. Kiang Yi-seng, Information 
Director of the Foreign Ministry, told a press 
conference today that it was the government 
policy to keep stationing government forces 


“There is no room 
Dr.. Kiang 


on the offshore islands. 
for bargaining. on this policy,” 
stressed. 


Gustavo Larrea, newly appointed Ecua- 


_dorean Ambassador to the Republic of China, 


presented his lettcr of credence to President 
Chiang Kai-shek this morning. The new 
Ecuadorean envoy told President Chiang that 
his country was in full. sympathy with the 
cause which. Free China is. now fighting: for. 


6 Communist “Defense Minister” Peng Te- 
huai ordered a one week suspension of artil- 
lery bonbardment of the offshore islands as 
of mid-night of October 5. 


President Chiang Kai-shek branded the 
Communist ceasefire at Kinmen as “a trick 


.and_ deception” and ruled out any considera- 


tion of the Peiping propaganda broadcast. 


Tn an interview with Cecil Brown of the 
National Broadcasting Company, the Presi- 
~dent said that “the Red Chinese broadcast is 


a trick and deception” aimed at alicnating 
the: Sino-American relations. “I hope the 
American ‘people will not be taken in”, the 
President said.. He warned, “it is essential 
that we be more alert. now than before.” 


8 An American ground “to air missile bat- 
talion comprising over 700 officers and men 
arrived in Free China aboard a U. S. mili- 
tary transport. The battalion, headed by Col, 
Bernard. Greenberg, was the first ‘of its kind 
ever sent to the Far East. 


10 President Chiang Kai-shek in his Doubi¢ 


-Fenth-message told the nation to prepare for 


a “war of attrition” against. the Communist 
“so as to destroy their military potential, dis- 
integrate their puppet organization, and 
liquidate the Communist traitor.” 


Highlighting the celebration of Double 
Tenth, CAF planes shot down five Commeu- 


nist. Mig-l?'s. and damaged two. others over 
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the Taiwan Straits, 


“One hundred thousand people from all 
walks of life throughout the country paraded 
in Taipéi this afternoon in celebration of the 
Double ‘Tenth National Day. e 


Il Some 4,097 civilians in the Kinmen area 
were. evacuated to Taiwan by the Free China 
Relief Association, All of the evacuees were 
either women, children or aged. They are 
taken care of by the FCRA during their stay 
in ‘Taiwan. 


18° ‘The Communist “Defense Minister” Peng 


Té-huai ordered a two-week extension of 
ceasefire in the Kininen area. Minutes after 
thé Communist anuouncement had been 


made, Dr. Sampson’ GC. Shen, Director’ of the 


Government Information Office, issued’ ‘a 
statement branding the new Communist. move, 
as another “deceitful trick.” He,warned: the 
free. world not to, fall into. this Communist 
political trap and said:that 
double our alertness to watch out for new 
intrigues the Communists intend’ to create 
under’ the cover of ceasefire.” 
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American Secretary of Defense: Neil: Hj 
McElroy accompanied by Mrs. McElroy and 
several top aides flew to’ Taiwan for a’ three 


day visit. Among McElroy’s party were Ads 
miral Harry D. Felt, Commander of the US 
Armed Forces in the Pacific and Admiral 


James S. Russell, Vicé Chief of Naval Opera 


ations. 


14. Famous author Dr. Lia, Yu-tang accoms 


panied by Mrs. Lin flew to Taipei from Hong 


kong on his first visit to China in I yoared’ 


16 The six-week artillery ducl across’ the 
Taiwan Straits has cost the Chinese Commis 
nists some US$120,000,000, the Military’ Infor# 


mation, Service, quoting an athoritative soureg 


reported from Kiwmen.. The, 440,000 rounds of 
shells fired at Kinmen gost the. attackers at 
least US$60,000,000, and, an equal sum. mush 
be added when taken, into; account expenses 
involved in transportation, mobilization, and 
damages resulted. from ; retaliatory. govern 
ment fire, ; The figure does, not.include, the 
Communist losses in the air and sea,....J 
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